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In the Generalife Palace , Granada 

Little journeys in Bohemia 

^By Kelly ^tevens 


HE CONVENTION lasted four days. It 
opened with a big reception on Friday 
night. Saturday morning we first went tc 
a low mass for the soul of Fray Pedro 
Ponce de Leon, then to the great Retiro 
Park where the statue to him was unveiled. The Rovat. 
house sent the Infanta Isabel, an old lady, aunt of the 
King (sister of his father, Alfonso XII) to unveil ;he 
statue. Failing the King or Queen we had hoped to 
have Don Jaime for this event, but the Royal Family 
declined to let Don Jaime come. The Infanta has al- 
ways been a good friend to the deaf of Spain, so she came 
and proved a very sweet and gracious old lady. I kissed 
her hand along with the others. 

That afternoon we went to the Prado Gallery and 
held a little commemorative ceremony in front of the 
works of Navarette, the deaf court painter of the time 
of Phillip II. That night there was a grand banquet 
at the Palace hotel, the best in Madrid. There were 
nearly two hundred at the table. It was magnificent — 
the best banquet I ever attended. We had plenty of no- 
tables as our guests. A gentleman came in late and took 
the seat at my left, which some one else had failed to 
claim. After a while, Mile. Colas, further up, spelled: 
“That man on your left is a great personage.” I turned 
my head just in time to see the great personage pop a 
potato into his mouth with his knife! That lets Crutch 
off — if a Spanish grandee can do it, Crutch’s table man- 
ners are in the height of style. 

At the banquet I was called to make a speech, and paid 
tribute to Cristobal Colon and Pedro Ponce de Leon 
that brought down the house, judging from the applause 


and embraces they gave me. I was hugged all down the 
tine, but I regret to say, not by the ladies, until I reached 
my place; then others got up and came over to hug me 
too. In America they only shake hands, in France they 
kiss you, in Spain they squeeze you affectionately. I have 
gotten used to it by this t’me, and rather like the Span- 
ish form of salutation — they are not afraid of showing 
their feelings, nor of telling you that they like you, and 
they are a darn sight more natural than Americans or 
English. 

On Sunday everybody went to the old, old ci y of 
Toledo for the day. There was too much of a crowd to 
enjoy it thoroughly, but Valent’n de Z made up a little 
party of four or five and showed us the things most worth 
seeing. We had an al-fresco-dinner in Spanish style in 
a pelota court. About one hundred and fifty of us sat 
down, and it lasted two hour*. All the foreigners got as 
red as beets from eating the chiliflavored foods and drink- 
ing the fiery red wine, but the Spanirh never changed 
color. 1 got red too, but that was sunburn ! 

Monday afternoon we went to the bull figh 1- (of which 
I shall write at length later,) and that night the men 
banded together and gave a Spanish dinner in honor of 
Don Manuel Iglesias. It was a gay affair, for if the 
women weren’t there, the wine was, and we all got 
slightly tipsy and very merry. Made another speech 
and got hugged again. The convention clo.-ed with a 
reception Monday night, just before the dinner for l<r- 
lesias. Nearly all the foreign delegates stayed over a day 
to see more of Madrid, and the crowd departed Wed- 
nesday morning. A select few had been invited to sta ■ 
over six days more, so our group remained until May 25th 
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to take in various affairs. For six days we were just like 
one big family — the Zubiaurres, their sister, Mile. Colas, 
M. Crolard, the Dresse Family and I. We went to 
various dinners and teas. One morning we visited the 
Royal Palace, the Royal Chapel, and the Treasury of 


days. His morbid fear of death coming suddenly when 
he was unshriven was the reason for his bedroom being 
built adjoining the chancel. 

As chance would have it, we were there on the anniver- 
sary of the death of the old fanatic. The church was 
hung in black, and in the aisle reposed a black catafalque 
with a crown upon it, richly gilt, with four great candles 
at its corners. At the altar three priests in black vest- 
ments went mechanically thru a mass for the repose of 
Phillip, dead these hundreds of years. No congregation, 
no mourners for ancient dust, only our party of curious 
tourists. The priests finished their chanting, then paraded 
to the catafalque and had another ceremony around it, 
incensing it and saying prayers. Finally it was taken 
away, and proved to be only black cloth stretched over a 
wooden frame — another symbol of earthly pomp and 
grandeur. 

We went down into the vaults under the church. In 
a large, octagonal room, lined with black marble, all the 
kings and queens of Spain since Phillip’s time lie buried 
in black sarcophagi, all just alike. The kings and queens 
sleep on opposite sides of the room. On the kings’ side 
there is only one empty sarcophagus left, and that one is 
destined for Alfonso XIII. 

On Sunday, the 23rd, the others went to mass in the 
Royal Chapel, but as I had seen an even finer ceremony 
there at Christmas, I passed this up, and got some much 
needed rest. In the afternoon we went to the bull-fight 
again, which I liked this time. That night the artists 
among us had a bohemian dinner at the Casa del Se- 
goviano, a native inn down in the old town. 

One afternoon we attended an agricultural fair given 
in the Royal Park, across the Manzanares from Madrid. 


A black catafalque with a crown on it 


the Chapel. You can never imagine the riches we saw 
in that treasury ! Crosses, reliquaries, altar vessels, 
images, etc, by the scores, all of gold or silver, and stud- 
ded with diamonds and other precious stones. We saw 
a reputed arm, the right one, of St. John the Baptist, nice- 
ly housed in a silver reliquary made in the shape of an arm 
and hand, with a pane of crystal to look at the arm 
through. We saw two thorns from the crown of thorns 
(there are almost enough of them in the churches of 
Europe to fit out a mesquite forest) and a big ugly nail 
used (?) at the crucifixion. This nail is very large and 
vicious-looking and is housed in a spendid reliquary a yard 
i -igh, of gold, diamonds, and crystal. We saw the King 
hat morning, as he was starting for a drive, and alsc 
Primo de Rivera. Later the same morning we visited 
the palace of the Duke of Alba, which I found more to 
my taste than the Royal Palace. 

On Friday, May 21, we made a small party and went 
by train to the Escorial, thirty-two miles north of Mad- 
rid. It is an enormous grim and gloomy building set 
in a circle of solemn, frowning hills, and with magnifi- 
cent views of mountains and plains. It is palace, tomb, 
church, museum, monastery, and school, all in one. We 
spent the whole day in going thru it, with an hour out for 
lunch, and even then did not see everything. You know 
the Escorial was built by the fanatic king, Phillip II, in 
fulfillment of a vow, and it contains many memories of 
his cruel and bigoted reign. His apartments are very 
interesting. His bedroom adjoins the chancel and high 
altar of the grand church, with a door so arranged that 
he could lie in bed and listen to the mass during his last 


At the well, Mosque of Cordova 

We saw the King there. This agricultural exposition 
was like seeing all of Spain, for there were peasants in 
native costume from all over Spain, replicas of houses 
and barns and corrals, etc., from the different provinces. 
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Really, Spain is not one country, but a dozen under one 
government. 

During those few glorious days in Madrid we had var- 
ious other little affairs, calls, teas, dinners, visits to the 
museums, and gatherings in the cafes. One night the 
men made a round of the dance halls, searching for the 
native dances, but were disappointed. There is little 
local color left in Madrid. 

We all quit Madrid on the 25th. The others went 
north to Segovia on their way to Paris, with Valentin as 
guide to show them that old, historic city. I left the 
same morning they did, my goal being sunny Andaluzia 
in the south. Don Manuel was at the station to see 
me off. 

I travelled third class as that train had only first 
and third to choose between. First is too expensive — 
and I wanted to see the people, and did. There was a 
very long, hot, uncomfortable day, seated on hard wood- 
en boards. Leaving Madrid and Castille behind, we 
aame presently into the rolling country of Mancha. 
Here the wheatfields were irrigated by windmills, of 
exactly the type with which Don Quixote jousted. In 
fact, this was the Don Quixote country, the Locale which 
Cervantes selected as background for his novel. Every- 
where were wild flowers in profusion, carpeting the 
ground: daisies, butter-and-eggs, large clumos of purple 
bell-flowers, thistles, and iron-weeds. Whitewashed 
houses took the place of tinted ones, the Basque beret 
gave way to the wide-brimmed sombrero of the south. 
Every now and then the dulces boy made the round of 
the train, selling chances on sweetmeats. I bought 
mine outright, Dulces are a jelly-like fruit paste in wood- 
en boxes. 

Cordova was reached shortly before sunset. Going 
to the Regina, the recommended hotel, I found it full. 
With a boy to carry my bags 1 went from one hotel to 
another without result until I had been to eight! I 
finally found a sorry room over a restaurant. The town 
was packed for a big fiesta lasting a week, wth bull-fights 
every day. I had to pay double rates for my room. It 



Patio of the Mosque of Cordova 


was impossible to stay in Cordova long, but I had a 
most interesting evening and morning watching the pic- 
turesque costumes. Cordova has wide, tree-lined streets. 

There was a continuous procession of American cars 
filled with senoritas in high combs and mantillas, with 
shawls draped over the sides of the cars. 

In the morning I explored the famous Moorish Mos- 
que which covers the area of a large city block and has 
a Christian cathedral rising in its center. On one side 


D 


is a large court filled with orange trees and Moorish 
fountains. One morning was enough to see these and 
other Cordovan sights. Then I took the noon train to 
Seville. The Mosque is an enormous low building, 
adorned with Moorish gates, arches, and low towers on 
the outside. Inside are hundreds of columns support- 
ing the double Moorish arches. Around all four sides 
are arcaded chapels. In all directions are dim, cool 
vistas, with light filtering in from domes above. Beau- 



Corpus Christi, Granada 


tiful arabesque work in tile and colored plaster. In the 
large church which has usurped the center, Gothic has 
been superimposed upon Moorish, and Renassiance on 
both. All around the Mosque is a picturesque native 
section with narrow streets and whitewashed walls. You 
get glimpses into flower-filled patios. The balconies are a 
riot of bloom. Around the doorways and along the walls 
are flower pots hung from wires, givng you bright 
splotches of color against the white. I finished up the 
morning by seeing the old Roman bridge, and then took 
the noon train for Seville. I had had enouch of my room 
and of meals in the restaurant below. That restaurant 
was a most polygot place. It had grocery counters and a 
bar. The walls and ceiling were hung with novelties, 
cooking utensils, hats, bottles of wine, dolls, and indelicate 
bedroom pottery for sale. 


Seville, May 27th. 

Well, here I am on Red Pepper Street (Calle de la 
Pimienta) for a few days. It is in the most fascinating 
quarter of Seville, adjoining the Alcazar (Royal Palace) 
and its gardens. This used to be the quarters of the 
well-to-do Jewish merchants, and they built largely and 
well. A few years ago a rich Spaniard bought up a 
number of these old houses and restored them conscien- 
tiously in Moorish style. This is one of them, and it is 
used as a hotel-pension, yet it is not like a hotel, but 
more like being in a private home. There are only half a 
dozen guests now, and it is very quiet. The house is three 
stories high. In the center is a patio open to the sky. It 
is arcaded on all four sides and has in the center a pretty 
little fountain of tile. Many of the upstairs rooms look 
out on this patio. At noon a curtain is stretched across 
above. Connected with the patio on one side is another 
court with Moorish arches, but roofed over. Here is the 
dining room. But as there are so few of us now, we take 
our meals in the garden on the other side ot the patio. 

The garden is a delight! It is not much more than 
thirty by forty feet. The house surrounds it on two 
sides, and on the others is a high wall. Some of the bed- 
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rooms open on to it. Mine does, as I am on the ground 
floor. In the .c,enter of the garden is a marble and tile 
fountain surrounded by four quarti-circular stone benches. 
There are four grass plots. All the walks are of unglazed 
tiles with borders and little insets of colored tiles. There 



A doorwav in the Alhambra 

are tall cypress trees, and four orange trees loaded dow T n 
with fruit. On the house walls are enormous vines of 
cerise bougainvillea, now in full bloom. All the upper 
rooms have wrought iron balconies. Those opening on 
the garden street have iron grilles. The floors through- 
out the howe are of tiles with colored insets, and there 
are straw mats. The furniture is Spanish — peasant style 
throughout. The ceiling beams are lovely, hand-hewn 
cedar or cypress. 

- There is a middle-aged Spaniard staving here. He 
works for some American agency in Madrid, his Eng- 
lish is very good, and he has been extremely helpful. 
Ni'Hht before last he took me to see a Sevillian fete, the 
“F v ~ta de la Romeria del Rocio,” n honor of the Virgin 
of Rocio, whose shrine is in Triana, across the river 
from Seville. This fiesta w 7 as given b T a lay brother- 
hood who are devoted to the sendee of this particular 
virgin. They held a big fete all afternoon out in the 
country, with music and dancing, and about eleven 
o’clock at night made their entry into Triana. Our 
party of four took a carriage and crossed over to Triana. 
We w 7 ent thru streets hung with brocades and silks 
draped from the balconies, and girls in bright shawls and 
wreathed in flowers leaning over. Dismissing the car- 
riage, w T e found a place just opposite the church door. It 
was partly open, and I saw the altar ablaze with candles 
around the famous Virgin. 

At eleven-thirty the procession reached the church. 


The doors flung wide and men bearing large candles filed 
out and made a line on either side. The image, borne in 
procession, left the altar and descended to the door. In 
the street, the main procession began to pass. First came 
the brotherhood, four and four on horseback, hatless, in 
white bolero jackets and bearing sceptres in their hands. 
They wore insignia of green ribbons around the neck, 
w 7 ith medals attached. Four by four they wheeled their 
horses to face the church door, bow 7 ed low, and passed on. 
After a few 7 dozen had done this, there came an enormous 
silver cart, canopied, bearing the religious insignia, and 
literally ablaze with candles. It was plated all over with 
silver and drawn by two grey oxen. The oxen wore mas- 
sive silver head-dresses and strings of silver bells. After 
this sacred cart came a dozen ox-carts, draped in white, 
filled with Spanish beauties in full Sevilliano costume, rat- 
tling castanets and singing. The whole scene was so gor- 
geous, so exotic and bizarre, that it seemed more as if 
one w-ere in India than in a Christian country, w 7 atching 
Christian rites. 

Last night w 7 e w 7 ent to tw r o different Cruz de Mayo or 
May Crosses. These are dances held on Thursday and 
Sunday nights during May, in outdoor motion picture 
theaters and in lecture halls. The halls are profusely 
decorated and lighted, the most conspicuous thing being 
a huge cross of tinsel and flowers. The dances last near- 
ly all night, and the dancers go from one “Cross” to an- 
other, until they have made the tour of as many dancing 
places as they wish. The dances are, for the most part, 
modern, but we saw 7 a few of the local dances, the “Se- 
villiano.” The women w 7 ore high combs and shawls. 
When dancing the Sevilliano they rattle castanets, while 
the spectators clap their hands in a kind of rythmic 
beat. 

So many lovely sights here — the immense Cathedral, 
the Giralda Tower, the Alcazar (a Moorish palace ri- 
valling the Alhambra), the wonderful parks and gardens 
on every hand, the museums, the churches. I shall stay 
four more days, then go to Granada. 

Seville is decking herself for the fete of Corpus Christi. 
The Cathedral is hung with immense red velvet hang- 
ings w 7 ith silver ornaments. I would like to stay for the 
fete here, but I ought to be back in Madrid by the end of 
next week, so I shall spend Corpus Christi in Granada. 
There will be a big fete there also. 

Never in my life have I seen so many oranges. The 
trees grow 7 everywhere and are loaded w 7 ith golden fruit. 
The air is full of the fragrance of oranges and of jasmine 
and magnolia. Even the white w T ine seems to have the 
flavor of oranges, and some of the dishes are cooked in 
orange juice and have orange sauces. 

And sav — it is hot down here in Andaluzia. It is al- 
ready as hot as the latter part of June in Texas. But the 
evenings are long and beautiful ; so lovely that you don’t 
w r ant to go to bed. There is a moon now and it further 
enhances the beauty of the night. Imagine it : deep blue 
sky; moonlight; the odor of oranges, roses and jasmine; 
ths splash of fountains; bright faces under high combs 
and black mantillas, bright shawls ; the dance and the 
clicking of castanets — you have an Andaluzian night ! 

When I see how 7 cool and comfortable Spanish houses 
are in this kind of w r eather, I w 7 onder why the style is not 
more generally adopted in our own Southwest. It is the 
ideal for us; w 7 e would do better using tiles and plaster, 
than building hot, wooden bungalow's set out on the blaz- 
ing prairies. To be sure we are building houses that 
look Spanish, but after being in and studying houses in 
Spain, I realize there are certain features of arrangement 
and construction that our jerry-builders have passed over. 

Here everything is arranged to catch the breeze, to give 
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as much shads as possible, to keep the sun from beating 
directly into the house, and to cool the air as it comes in. 
These houses are easy to clean, easy to take care of, and 
impervious to insects and rats. There are no wooden 
floors to wax and polish, no rugs or carpets to beat, no 
curtains to gather dust — everything is so simple — but we 
have one thing they lack here — fly screens! 

Granada, June 2nd 

Here I am located in another interesting Spanish house 
away out in the country, or shall I say away «/>? 
Granada is a mile below us in the valley, huddled at the 
foot of the Alhambra, which is situated on a hill below 
this one. This house is isolated on a spur of a mountain 
and it has the most perfect view in every direction. Back 
of us the hillside covered with olive orchards, in front of 
us a magnificent sweep of valley, to the right the Alham- 
bra on its hill, surrounded by its gardens, to the left one 
majestic range of snow-caps. They change color with 
the light, and at sunset turn pink, then violet. They 
are twenty or thirty miles away. In the other direction 
you look fifty or seventy miles down a lush, green valley 
with three rivers winding thru it, and cut up with water 
courses to divert the water for irrigation. When coming 
here, the train travelled for hours thru this valley, and 
I never before saw an - land so rich and productive. How 
the Moors must have went to relinquish it. I saw 
wheat as high as a man. Above the valley on every side 
rise semi-arid hills covered close with olive orchards, and 
above these the Sierras. 

This place belongs to a rich English artist who occupies 
a larger house up the hillside. A very nice English- 
woman rents the place and conducts it as a pension. To 
be sure it has nothing of the boarding house air — there 
are few guests and it is like being a guest at a real farm 
— all very easy and informal. The house is furnished 
in Spanish peasant style, and it is a cool refuge in the heat 
of the dav. Most of the people stopping here are Eng- 
lish — with a few Americans. The English artist has 
been very pleasant and friendly. He came to look at mv 
work. I have been doing water colors. 

Down below us the hillside is very steep and grown 
densely with giant prickly pears and aloes (century plant). 
The face and base of the hill are honeycombed with gypsy 
caves where thousands of them have lived in squalor and 
filth for several centuries. The Gypsies are far enough 
below us for the smell not to come up, and they don’t 
come up — we have a guard with a gun who looks over 
these little English estates from a guard-house on the 
top of the hill. Only the Gypsy dogs come up and have 
to be chunked away. These dogs, and the goats live 
with the Gypsies just like members of the same family. 

Off at one side of these grounds is a curious steep and 
wind'ng piece of road, lined with centurv plants, called 
the Via Crucis. It has shrines along it, and there is a sign 
saying that a full indulgence is granted for making the 
pilgrimage up this road. There is a walled cemetery on 
the hill above us, at the end of this Via Crucis. Yester- 
day evening 1 was under an olive tree near the road when 
a funeral procession went by — evidently that of a poor 
man — the coffin was carried on the shoulders of six 
men, with no priest, no flowers, no carriages. All the 
mourners were on foot, and all were men. They were 
smoking and laughing. The shallow coffin was ot rough 
boards tacked over with a black cloth, so thin you could 
see the boards thru it. The spectacle left an indeliable 
impression on me — it was so pathetic, so poor, and so 
miserable. The mourners soon came back down the road 
taking off their hats and nodding when they passed me — 


for the Andaluzians, even .the very poor, are always 
polite, and always salute the stranger. 

This morning I spent in the Alhambra — another dream 
of childhood, cherished since I read Washington Irving’s 
“Talcs of the Alhambra,” realized. Yet, artistically, it 
is someth "ng of a disappointmei.,. Those fairy-like rooms, 
courts, and arches which look so entrancing in the photo- 
graphs are nothing but flimsy constructions of plaster, 
not the carved marble, ivory, and alabaster which 1 had 
imagined. And practically everything is a restoration. 
There is little of the original Moorish ornamentation 
left, for it too was of plaster, cast from moulds, and it 
refused to stand the hand of t'me. The buildings are 
much smaller than they would appear from the pictures. 


The Moors were not good architects and did not know 



Looking into the Lions’ Court , Alhambra 


the arts of construction, as they had been tent dwellers 
for so long, and were unused to masonry. The Alhambra 
was not built to last. It is built of a soft, crumbly red 
brick, plastered over with stucco. Where there are doors 
and arches they laid a wooden beam across, then kept lay- 
ing bricks above this. Plaster ornament was applied to 
the angles of the door to make it resemble an arch. Over 
this soft brick and wood the Moors applied ornaments in 
painted plaster, then imposed upon it all heavy roofs of 
glazed tile; the wonder is that enough lasted down to 
modern times, thru the four centuries since the Moors 
left, to enable us to see what it looked like and restore it 
as it was. The most durable thing about the Alhambra 
is the glazed tile in the floors and wainscots — they have 
lasted. The inlaid and painted doors and ceilings of 
cedar are very beautiful. 

Today there are great cracks in the walls and steel 
beams have to be run thru the structures to hold them 
together. The delicate columns in the Court of the Lions 
are all awry and are held up by steel reds and bracings 
Everywhere the works of reconstruction is going forward. 
I am glad the Alhambra is saved, for it is most lovely 
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and dreamlike despite its structural absurdities and weak- 
nesses. 

Charles V tore down a great portion of this lovely 
palace to build a fine Renaissance palace. The palace 
itself is an architectural wonder: beautiful does not ex- 
press it; but it was never finished or occupied. It lies 
roofless and untenanted. Its massive strength and correct 
construction, and its grace are in strong contrast to the 
elegant and awkward Moorish palace by its side. 

After I had dreamed away two whole mornings in the 
Alhambra and re-read Washington Irving’s “Tales,” I 
enjoyed it more and more. One thing that impresses me 
is the supply of water that the Alhambra has. It comes 
from the distant mountains thru subterranean conduits, 
rises in numerous fountains and ponds throughout the 
palace, runs gushing thru marble channels in the rooms 
and gardens, makes its way thru rills down the long hill- 
side, giving life to giant trees along the drives, and finally 
reaches the plain to help irrigate the rich valley. 

^ he Generalife is a smaller palace on a hillside above 
the Alhambra. It has wonderful hanging gardens, one 
after another, climbing the hill, and it commands a superb 
view of the Alhambra. The Generalife was the sum- 
mer palace of the Moorish kings, as it is a little cooler 



The Court of the Lions 


than the main palace in the heat of summer. There 
are superb old cypresses and orange trees and a profus- 
ion of roses, combined with fountains, cascades, and pools 
of water. My sketching ground is the highest tower of 
the Generalife. 

Granada, June 6th 

I just linger on and on in Andaluzia, unable to leave. 
It is so restful, the climate so langurous. But I am paint- 
ing lots of water colors and resting up after the tearing 
around of the past two months. In Seville it was hot, 
but not in that delightful Hispano-Moresque house where 
I spent a week. Here, in our mountain eyrie it is de- 
lightfully cool — due to the altitude, the abundance of 
running water, and the refreshing breezes off the snow- 
capped Sierra Nevada. 

Coming over from Seville last week, I fell in w r ith two 
American women from Philadelphia — an elderly woman 
(sister of a very celebrated painter) and her niece. The 
old lady is very intelligent, spry, and agreeable. They 
went to Ronda, further south, for two days, and when 
they came here we chanced to meet again. I took them 
to see the Albaicin, or former Moorish quarter, where 
they feared to go alone. Yesterday we visited the Cathe- 
dral and saw the tomb of Ferdinand and Isabella. In a 


beautiful chapel lies their common tomb, of white marble 
and finely wrought. You can look down into the vault just 
below. There the bodies lie in plain iron coffins, bound 
with iron bands. Spanish coffins are not like ours. They 
are small, shallow, and low. The body lies in a shallow 
tray, about six inches deep. The top is convex and fits 
down closely over the body. 

“Corpus Christi” means more to me now T than just a 
town in Texas — for I saw the big Corpus Christi proces- 
sion here on June 3. The streets where it passed were 
cleared of traffic, covered with canvas awnings, and 
carpeted with flowers and greens. First came regiment 
after regiment of cavalry in bright uniforms; then all the 
school children carrying banners and crosses ; next a lot 
of mummers with grotesque papier mache heads, represent- 
ing the defeated Moors; the business men of the town 
and lay brethren of the different religious societies, all 
carrying long candles, lighted ; then came the relics of 
Ferdinand and Isabella: banners, shields, weapons, they 
had borne when they drove the Moors from Granada in 
1492. After all this came the religious part — the priests 
in gorgeous robes. Before them the choir boys bore 
processional crosses, of w T onderful work in silver, gold, 
and precious stones (all the crosses from the churches of 
Granada must have been used, for there were dozens of 
them.) Last came the Corpus, or Host, in a mon- 
strance set in a great silver shrine, carried on the backs of 
a dozen priests. As the Corpus was passing, all the 
spectators kneeled. There were plenty of bands. It 
seemed so incongruous — the maskers and mummers and 
the brass bands neck and neck with the most sacred em- 
blems of the faith. 

I wonder what the English people at my pension see. 
They stay so close to the pension, just eat, take tea, and 
sleep — they might as well have remained in Soho or 
Kensington for all the good it does them to be in Grana- 
da. I get up early in the morning and see the travelling 
dairies of goats deliver their milk on the hoof, then spend 
all the day in sketching and sightseeing. The heat (tho’ 
it isn’t very hot) seems to “get” the English. Their 
papers came out recently telling of an “oppressive” heat 
wave in England, and when I looked it was only 75 de- 
grees fahrenheit. In America we would be tickled to 
stay at 75 all summer. In Madrid, during May, I was 
wearing a light coat and sleeping under two blankets at 
night. The Madrid proverb is: “Until the 40th day 
of May do not lay aside your overcoat” — that is, never. 


THE CRY OF THE SILENT 

Bend low Thy ear, O Gracious Father, 

Hark unto our voiceless cry; 

See, we kneel before Thee, pleading, 

Heavenly Father, pass us not by. 

Deaf are our ears, mute are our voices, 

Naught know we of chant or song; 

Lonely in our grief we seek Thee; 

O, Thou who hear’th, help us along. 

Thy bird sings merrily in yonder tree-top; 

Thy stream flows gently along jts way, 

But for us there is no music, 

Pitying Saviour; to Thee we pray. 

Fain would we praise Thee with joyous voices; 

Lift high our souls in heavenly song, 

But Thou hath wfilled, and we answer — 
Heavenly Father, Thy will be done. 
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cjjhe £ Argonaut 


c fBy f. r W. ‘xTfou'Son 


When Supt. Stevenson assumes charge of the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf and wants to know the 
exact time , all he needs do is step out on the portico 
of the educational building and looking across this 
beautiful expanse of the school grounds take the time 
from the University of California campanile. The 
Campanile is in full view, but it just won’t appear in 
the picture. 

much missed, he replied, “I am fifty-eight. I have to 
compete with men of twenty-eight. My work is hard, 
but I must turn out work of the same grade and quantity 
as when a younger man. I have no time or strength for 
other activities.” Gradually this man has discarded other 
work and even limited his pleasures that he may keep in 
the race. But he has raised a family and presumably has 
saved a ‘nest egg’ for the future. Were he a hearing 
man, his skill and long service would have landed him 
a softer job, perhaps even a business of his own. But 
such is life. 

“I am always followed on the job by young Jones,, 
who is a plasterer, and only twenty,” he continued. 
Fifty-eight and twenty. A difference of thirty-eight years. 
Much can happen in thirty-eight years. 

Men and women meet to discuss the affairs of the deaf. 
To throw further light on deafness they coin new words, 
big words ending in itis and ism. Then they discuss 
training the deaf for such seasonal occupations as fruit 
picking. Big words mean nothing to the average deaf- 


T HE DEAF CITIZENS’ PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE of California, formed in the interest 
of deaf auto drivers of the state, is in a process of 
mild reorganization. Southern members have held sev- 
eral spirited meetings at which various changes have been 
proposed. One of these is to change the name of the 
organization in a way that will indicate clearly that the 
club is composed of deaf auto owners. Another is to 
materially increase the funds now on hand. The League 
has over a thousand dollars in its treasury, but many 
members do not consider this an adequate amount to meet 
possible demands. At the behest of the southern mem- 
bers, northern members recently held a meeting and the 
various changes coming from the southern end of the 
state were referred to a committee, who will work out a 
program satisfactory to all. 


I met a man of fifty-eight the other day. He is a 
carpenter and a good one. It was at a public gathering 
of the deaf, places at which he is seldom seen. This 
is not as of yore. On my inquiry as to why he was so 


Mrs. Bethany Patterson as she appeared when chosen 
May Queen at a largely attended affair of San 
Francisco Division of the N.F.S.D. In addition to 
the honors and flower offerings , the beautiful necklace 
she is wearing was the prize. Airs. Patterson’s 
personal charms combined with the political prestige 
of her husband, the fiery Alpha, were far too much 
for other contestants. 
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mute and never will. But he can understand the dif- 
ference of an average wage of eight or ten dollars a day 
in the building industry and one of eight or ten dollars 
a week at fruit picking. Anyone could. 

*3* ❖ 

Another elderly deaf man showed me a ring he 



Mrs. W. F. Schneider and Miss Lenore Bible take a 
run up from Los Angeles to attend the meeting of 
The Deaf Citzens Protective League of California 
at Berkeley Mrs. Schneider was official representa- 
tive of Southern California’s members in the League. 
Miss Bible did the driving. Followng the meeting, 
the two intrepid ladies continued on into Oregon and 
Washington 

wore. He was mighty proud of it for it came as a gift 
from the largest furniture house on the Pacific Coast. 
It represented around thirty years of active service with 
this firm. Men in the employ of the firm for thirty-five 
years received gold watches. This deaf friend is still 
hale and hearty and he expects to receive a gold watch 
in due time. Efficient and faithful service will win it. 

❖ ❖ 

A deaf dog in San Diego, after an airplane ride, wags 
his tail when addressed by his master. A retired colonel 
of the army, deaf and a civil war veteran, takes an air 
ride in Washington, D. C., and announces thereafter 
that lip reading will be no longer necessary for him. 
Therefore, according to the papers, their hearing has been 
restored. If these restorations are genuine, then they 
are contrary to all established data compiled by exper- 
ienced investigators of such occurrences. If the reports 
are false, you can’t blame it on the dog. 

❖ ❖ 

The Dixie Association of the Deaf (DAD) isn’t 
getting the united support of the southern press. There 
seems to be a feeling in certain quarters that the National 


Association of the Deaf (NAD) quite fully meets all 
needs of the deaf which the DAD is endeavoring to supply. 
At least that is the way the Kentucky Standard looks at 
it. The Silent Observer of Tennessee even goes a 
little stronger. It appears, too, that somebody, an over 
enthusiastic Dad, wrote the Tennessee school authorities 
that the Observer editor should be muzzled. The 
Tennesee school is run by a woman and she went a step 
further by closing up the paper to all DAD publicity 
whatever. This looks a little strange in the land of free 
speech and publicity, but you have to hand it to the lady 
for having the courage to make her stand in the matter 
public. 

❖ ❖ 

Now it is the five-day week that is proposed as a 
remedy for unemployment. Since better methods and im- 
proved machinery have allowed each workingman to do 
more than was formerly possible, there hasn’t been enough 
work to go around. Nothing can be more simple than 
splitting up the work with others and it is reasoned that 
a five-dav week will do this. Someone has figured that 
improved machinery will ultimately bring about a three- 
day working week. This ought to be highly satisfactory 
to the deaf, most of whom are in the working class. 
Meanwhile, re-employment of idle deaf on the Pacific 
Coast improves. There is some readjustment. In some 
cases wages are not whn they tormeriy were, nor is the 
work always as congenial. 

A A 

V V 

We frequently hear of the accomplishments of some 
bright deaf boy or girl. It may be unusual excellence of 
speech and lipreading, of writing or dancing, or higher 
education. It is right to speak of these things as accom- 
plishments, but it is not so accurate to speak of them as 
what the child has done. In very truth the latter may be 
only on the threshold of doing things. Hitherto there has 
been an absorbing process going on, a preparation for the 
future. There may have been unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding these preparations, favorable conditions, individ- 
ual and highly specialized instruction, such as cannot fall 
to the lot of the masses. It is now the duty of such 
recipients to return to mankind manifold that which they 
have received. Therein lies the doing. 

This is brought to mind when one reads of the accom- 
plishments of Helen Heckman. Her story is truly 
wonderful. Yet one wonders what her return to human- 



A hastily gathered crowd of Berkeleyans take Mrs. 
Schneider and Miss Bible into the foothills for a day’s 
outing. Most of the people are married as you can 
judge by the number of children and everybody went 
in the family car 

ity will be. Deaf boys and girls from our schools with 
far less accomplishments, but a steady aim and purpose, 
have shouldered life’s burdens seriously. One finds them 
at thirty doing double what they did at twenty, while 
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at fifty and sixty their labors have increased manifold. 
Plodding on, conserving health and energy, their field of 
endeavor has steadily broadened. More and more has 
their influence been felt ; more and more have others be- 
come dependent upon them. Instead of being the recip- 
ients, they are now the givers, and often as where a few 



A ride of a few minutes will transport anyone in 

metropolitan San Francisco to such picnic spots as this. 

Tired out this crowd, having engaged in a baseball 

game in which all participated, leaving only the autos 
as spectators, sits down to lunch 

grains are sowed on fertile soil, there now appears a 
harvest. 

❖ * 

The recent broadside on art coming from California’s 
Douglas Tilden and appearing recently in the Deaf- 
Mutes' Journal apparently has Pulver-ized a certain young 
man in the East. 

We all know what an iceberg is. Which has nothing 
to do with the fact that Gallaudet is sending its professors 
out to head state schools. But is Skyberg a Cloud? 

•J* v 

There is a slogan, “Ask the man who owns one.” This 
refers to an automobile or any other piece of merchandise, 
and indicates that the owners of such having had experience 
with it will be in a position to impart accurate informa- 
tion. 

Likewise as to methods of communication used by the 
deaf, signs, finger spelling, or speech and lipreading, 
why not the slogan, “Ask the man who uses them.” Not 
one method, but all. I am such a man and I use all these 
methods all the time. My preference, where it is feasi- 
ble to use them, is signs seasoned by finger spelling. 

If you will pardon my modesty, I will illustrate this 
by a sample conversation, which is far from imaginary. 
In this 1 shall cast myself as Dad, the onlv o'her deaf 
person in the dramatis personnae being friend wife. 
Time is any evening. 

Wife (in signs) : “At the card party this afternoon — ” 

Youngest daughter (orally and signs) : “The Ga- 
zette has just phoned to know if you wish your advertise- 
ment renewed.” 

Dad (orally) “No.” (In signs to wife): "Well, 
about that card party — ” 

Eldest daughter (orally mostly) : “That reminds me 

that someone phoned last Tuesday from the F Street 

flats that a pipe had burst.” 

Dad (orally) : “For the love of Mike phone L to 
fix it immediately.” 

Grandma (orally) : “The baby cried a whole lot to- 
day.” This being a ticklish topic gets no answer. 

Son-in-law (orally, assisted by finger spelling) : “Have 
you the keys to the car? I’d like to drive up to the frat 
house and get a fellow to fix the radio.” 

Grandma (orally) : “I just know the baby don’t get 
.” This is cut off in the general rabble, but grand- 


ma who has nursed the speech all afternoon continues it to 
the finish anyway. 

One of the daughters (orally) : “The cleaner is at the 
door and wants a dollar and a half.” 

Dad (orally): “Look in your mother’s purse.” (In 
signs, turning to wife) : “Now as to the card party — .” 

But friend wife had fled. 

Figure not yourself which mode of communication 
Dad prefers and from which he gets the most relaxation 
and enjoyment. 


“OF THE EARTH EARTHY” 

“A number of us creep 
Into the world to eat and sleep, 

And know no reason why we’re born, 

But only to consume the corn, 

Devour the cattle, flesh and fish, 

And leave behind an empty dish. 

“And if our tombstone when we die 
Be not taught to flatter and to lie, 

There’s nothing better can be said 
Than he’s e’t up all his bread, 

Drunk up his drink and gone to bed.” 

— Isaac Watt. 



Charles Lane Clark calmly surveying the Southwest 
from an altitude of 14,190 feet. 

It will be noted that Mr. Clark is not afra d either 
of the altitude or of the Southwest. 

(Photo taken on Pike’s Peak. Peak tower immedi- 
ately after the Denver convention.) 
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On invitation of Lieutenant Comp, a party of the Los Angeles deaf visited the airplane carrier, Saratoga, near 

Long Beach, California 

(^Angeleno grams 

cAugusta K. * 23 arretp ~ 


ROOKSIDE PARK, Pasadena, was the 
Mecca of the deaf of Los Angeles and vici- 
nity on July 4th, flocking there for the big 
picnic sponsored by the Los Angeles Silent 
Club, Athletic Club for the Deaf, Sphinx 
>os Angeles Division No. 57 N. F. S. D. 
The deaf here come from all parts of the United 
States and the picnic w T as a good illustration of 
the “Melting Pot” in action. Up to twelve o’clock 
each new arrival was requested to register, and when the 
registry closed it showed 950 persons present! Those 
w r ho came later were not registered, some kept dropping 
in all afternoon, so there certainly w 7 ere over a thousand 
assembled at the biggest gathering of the deaf in the 
history of Southern California. A baseball game was 
played in the morning between the California All Stars, 
E. Wilson, captain, versus the Eastern States All Stars, 
T. W. Elliott, captain. A long section of the tables 
had been reserved and the picnic dinner began at noon, 
when the contents of the loads of baskets and boxes were 
spread on the tables ; free ic cream and coffee w y ere served 
in cafeteria style and the refreshment committee is to be 
congratulated on having enough to go around. After din- 
ner Chairman Seely mounted one of the tables and made 
some announcements and called on the Eastern visitors 
for short speeches which was reponded to by Dr. J. Schuy- 
ler Long, of the Iowa School; Mr. Peter Hughes, of the 
Missouri School; Mrs. Charles E. Comp, of Omaha, Neb- 
raska ; Miss Annie Roper, of the St. Louis Day School 
and Mrs. Luther Taylor, of the Iowa School. Beginning 
at 2 o’clock there was a program of games and races and 
$45.00 w 7 as distributed among the lucky winners. For 
four societies to join in celebrating the Fourth w 7 as some- 
thing new’ here and it W'as a great glorious success! The 
Committee in charge of the picnic was: — Publicity and 
Finance — P. E. Seely, chairman ; T. W. Elliott, secret- 
ary; S. Himmelschein, tres. Athletic and games, — L. 
Richardson, chairman; F. E. Bulmer, D. C. Reddick 
Refreshments. — W. Wilson, chairman ; Harvey Dille, A. 
G. Brantberg. Transportation and Registration, — P. Re- 
illy, chairman ; S. J. O'Leary, Chas. Vanole. 

Mrs. Charles E. Comp, of Omaha, and Miss M. Roper, 
of St. Louis, Mo., arrived in Long Beach late in June. 


Miss Roper spent most of her time in Los Angeles, stay- 
ing w T ith a hearing friend of her childhood days. Mrs. 
Comp came to visit her son Lieutenant Owen C. Comp, 
attached to the U. S. S. Saratoga, airplane carrier, which 
has been off San Pedro at intervals since last Spring. 
On invitation of Mrs. Comp and her son, a party of forty- 
five of the Los Angeles deaf had the rare privilege of 
visiting the Saratoga one Sunday afternoon in July. 
The party w T as taken from the Long Beach pier in two of 
the ship’s boats, to the Saratoga, which w r as anchored four 
and a half miles from shore. They spent several hours 
going over the ship, and with Lieutenant Comp guiding 
and explaining in the sign language they had an interest- 
ing experience such as is seldom accorded the deaf. Lieu- 
tenant Comp was surprised that they had such good “sea 
legs” and none of them got sea sick. After this tour they 
were taken to the officers’ dining-room wffiere moving 
pictures w r ere show r n of various events in the Saratoga’s 
career since her launching. The Saratoga is said to he 
the largest naval craft ever built and is nearly three stan- 
ard city blocks in length. A ship is the last place where 
one would expect to see a truck and two motorcycles, but 
these are a part of the Saratoga’s regular equipment. The 
truck, a Reo Speed W agon on which a gasoline tank body 
has been mounted is used for “gassing planes aboard ship, 
wdien it is not desired to start the ship’s pumps for gas 
from the regular system. The motorcycles save sailors 
many a “Three block” w-alk, as they can quickly carry 
messages from one part of the flight deck to the other, or 
carry small parts to and from more quickly in their side 
cars. A few' days after the visit to the Saratoga we read 
an article in a local magazine, Touring Topics, w'hich had 
the unique title “The Navy Flies.” Part of it w r as about 
the Saratoga and her sister ship the Lexington. As we 
feel our landlubber’s pen has not sufficiently described 
the ship we take the liberty of quoting said jirticle’s vivid 
descriptions : — 

“The navy has selected the San Pedro-San Diego area 
to demonstrate its trust in the airplane as a major combat 
weapon. Here it has sent to join the battle fleet the air- 
craft carrier Saratoga, that mighty machine from whose 
flight deck a hundred airplanes will fly that the fleet mav 
be protected and the “enemy” harassed. Its sister ship 
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is the Lexington. Below their flight decks will be stored 
nearly 200 fighting, bombing, torpedo and observation 
planes and to this “all-air-unit,” the first in the history 
of the navy, will be attached six destroyers to guard the 
carriers against torpedo attacks. The Lexington and 
Saratoga today are the largest naval vessels in the world. 


Lieutenant Owen C. Comp of the Saratoga, in full dress 
uniform. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Comp, 
of Omaha, Nebraska. 

Only a few of the interesting details can be revealed, such 
as are apparent to any visitor. A carrier must have 
adequate space for landings and take-offs. The Sara- 
toga and Lexington have the regular superstructure on 
the starboard side of the flight deck. These ships liter- 
ally “loom up” ahead. The bow, for instance, start 
from the water like a clipper and is cut off to facilitate 
landings, leaving no sharp points against which planes 
may strike. Viewed from the side, the new cariers pre- 
sent another odd appearance. Along the side in special 
galleries they carry their boats. These are so arranged 
because of the necessity of removing from the flight decks 
every non-essential in order that the ships may perform 
their primary functions. They are sea-going airports with 
many facilities not possessed by the ordinary airport. 
Who can say the navy has not taken the wing.” 

❖ 

The Los Angeles Oral Club presented three pantomime 
comedies at Alhambra Hall, Tuesday night, July 31st. 
Quite a number of these in the cast had trained under Mr. 
Ravenelle, a hearing director in Hollywood, and gave 
a very clever performance. An admission of 50 cents 
per person was charged, the proceeds going to the Oral 
Club’s Club House Fund. A good crowd turned out, 
many of the signing deaf being in the audience. Mrs. 


Irene Herman, as conductress of the “Kitchen Band,” 
covered herself with glory. The band consisted of a 
half dozen young ladies each pretending to extract music 
from kitchen utensils, such as a tea-pot, dishpan, wash- 
board, etc. Paul Waddell, who played the lone bachelor, 
may be called a professional, as he is often employed as 
an extra by various Hollywood studios. The following 
was the program : 


LOS ANGELES ORAL CLUB 
Presents 

A. “The Comet” B. The Kitchen Band” 

A Pantomine Comedy 
C. “The Lone Bachelor” 

Characters 


Bachelor 
Schoolteacher 
Merry Widow 
Saleswoman 
Sister 
Brother 

Reverend’s Daughter 
Actress 

Lady in Mourning 
Duster 

Stage Director' — Melba 
— Synopsis — 

A wealthy bachelor became weary of his single life. 
He wants to get settled down so he advertises for a wife. 
Several applicants answer his advertisement, and each 
tries her best to win his approval. 


Paul Waddell 
Joan Payzant 
Helen Dwyer 
Irene Herman 
Grace Winch 
Marcus Tibbetts 
Julia Martin 
Burnea Barthe 
Mary Louise Balle 
Dolly Mascot 
Anderson 


Encouraged by the success of the July 4th picnic, five 
organizations got together and staged a political meeting 
Aug. 18th, at Alhambra Hall, where the L.A.S.C. holds 
its meetings. The organizations co-operating were, the 
Los Angeles S lent Club, Athletic Club of the Deaf, 
Sphinx Club, the California Association of the Deaf 
and the Deaf Citizen Protective League. Mr . Russel 
P. Handley was chairman ; he is personally acquainted 
with most of those who spoke, as he is a deputy sheriff, 
having enough hearing and being a good lip-reader he is 
able to hold an unusual positiqn for a deaf man. Twelve 
of the men, who were candidates for re-election at the 
primary election, addressed the deaf through two inter- 
preters, Mrs. Elvira Worswick Heyser and Mrs. Beth 
Thompson Gesner, broadcasting much information on 
local issues. Admission was free and a crowd of more 
than 400 filled the hall, and several of the speakers asked 
how' many were registerd voters, and seeing a large num- 
ber of hands raised all over the hall, he praised the deaf 
for being so public spirited. “Turning the tables,” short 
talks Avere given by Mr. Handley, representing the clubs, 
Mr. Worswick for the California Association and Mr. 
Dudley for the Auto League. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Elliott in quaint Colonial costumes declaimed “Yankee 
Doodle,” in which the politicians were much interested. 
One of them said he had a deaf brother, and another. 
Assemblyman Wood, said he had a deaf grandmother 
and used to know' the sign language when as a boy (fif- 
teen years ago) he played baseball with the boys at the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. Among the speakers were 
several Senators and Assemblvmen. 

*■% *J* 


Every summer brings many prominent Eastern deaf 
visitor. Last summer the majority were New Yorkers, 
but th’s summer they were mostly from Iowa, Nebraska 
and Missouri. Many parties and other smaller affairs 
were given in their honor, during July and August. 
Mrs. Grace M. Noah gave a reception, attended by 
about fiftv friends honoring Mrs. Charles E. Comp, 
Mrs. Edith A. O’Brien, Dr. and Mrs. J. Schuyler Long, 
Miss Annie M. Roper, and Mrs. Luther H. Taylor. 
Mrs. D. R. McDonald and Mrs. Charles Boss enter- 
tained at a bridge luncheon, honoring the return of 
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Miss Mary E. Peek and Miss Mildred Angle from a 
trip to Africa and Europe. Mr. and Mrs. Foster P. 
Gilbert gave a “500” party in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. Schuyler Long. Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bingham, 
of Ingle, had a party for their guest, Mrs. Edith O’Brien, 
of Omaha. Mr. and Mrs. Omar Harshman had a 
party for their guest, Mrs. Luther H. Taylor, their 
sistjer-infiaw. Mrs. Harshman is a sister of Luther 
Taylor. Mrs. J. W. Barrett entertained at a bridge par- 
ty honoring Mrs. Comp and Miss Roper. 

M rs. W. H. Rothert honored Mesdames Comp and 
O’Brien and Miss Roper by giving a “500” party for 
them. Mrs. Zach. B. Thompson had an afternoon 
reception, and Mrs. Morton Sonneborn gave a lunch- 
eon for Mrs. Comp, Miss Roper and Miss Vera Hoff- 
man, of New York City, who is to return home soon 
after a year’s stay in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Annie Ward had a delightful vacation trip 
during August, going on one of the luxurious motor 
coaches of the Union Stages to Portland, Oregon, a 
part of the route being along the beautiful Columbia 
River Highway. In Portland, she had the pleasure of 
calling on Mrs. Ellie Watson, whom she had known 
years ago in Canada, when Mrs. Watson’s husband was 
her teacher. Mrs. Ward happened by good fortune 
to be there over the week-end, and was able to attend 
the picnic of the Portland and Seattle Frats at Cen- 
teralia, Washington. She returned to Los Angeles on the 
steamship Admiral Schley, of the Admiral Line. 

The Ninth Annual Picnic of the Iowa and Nebraska 
Association of the Deaf, of Southern California, was 
held at Bixby Park, Long Beach, on August 19th. 
The duty of arranging for the picnic fell on the Presi- 
dent, Sam E. Brown, and the Vice-President, Mrs. 
Vernon Butterbaugh, as the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Stark, had gone to Omaha to attend the convention of 
the Nebraska Association. Another staunch supporter 
of the Iowa-Nebraska Association, Mr. Orrie Harris 
had gone to Council Bluffs, to attend the Convention 
of the Iowa Association. This picnic was an all day 
affair, some forty-five sat down at noon to the lunch, 
flavored by the salt breeze as the park is near the ocean. 
Severs? guessing Contests and other games provided 
amusement after dinner, and then some of the crowd 
adjourned to the beach, others to the amusement pier, 
the Pike, and a few to the Long Beach Exposition. 

Los Angeles friends of Mrs. Emma Macy King were 
shocked to hear of her death w r hich occured at Lindsay, 
California, on August 11. following a stroke of apoplexy, 
on August 8. Mrs. King, the w r ife of Sidney King, 
came to California in 1925 wdth her husband, after they 
had resigned their positions at the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf. She had been a teacher in the Little Rock 
School for 33 years, and before that had taught in 
Evansville, Ind., and St. Louis, Mo. Thus 43 years 
were spent bv her in instructing the deaf. We hope in a 
subsequent letter to give a more detailed sketch of her 
long useful life. 


Mr. Larmore (after fire drill) — Those Freshmen walked out 
as if they were going to a picnic. 

Sophomore — Oh! They probably knew they were too green 
to burn. 


Ed— Your dog bit me. 

Neno — He did not! 

Ed — Prove it. 

Neno — First, my dog has no teeth; second, he is not fero- 
cious; thirds he is particular whom he bites; fourth, I have no 
dog. 


Wins Prize 

(Mary Davis Reed won a prize from the Baltimore 
Evening Sun fcr the following answer to the question: 
“What would vou do if you had only one more year to 
live?”) 


If I had but one year to live: 

One year to help; one year to give; 
One year to love, one year to bless; 
One year to sing; one year to smile; 
T o brighten earth a little while; 

One year to sing my Master’s praise; 
One year to fill with work my days; 
One year to strive for a reward 
When I should stand before my Lord 
I think that I would spend each day 
In just the very self-same way 
That I do now. For from afar 
The call may come to cross the bar 
At any time , and I must be 
Prepared to meet eternity. 

So if I have a year to live. 

Or just one day in which to give 
A pleasant smile, a helping hand, 

A mind that tries to understand 
A fellow-creature when in need, 

’ Tis one with me — I take no heed; 
But try to live each day He sends 
To serve my gracious Master’s ends. 



John A. Roach, of Philadelphia, Pa., at Troutdale 
( Colo.) Rodeo Grounds during the N. F. S. D. Con- 
vention 
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o Buffalo lA^ c A. <r D. topics 

y SA. L. S- and <SA- TD. 



ROM friends who attended the last N. A. D. 
conventon at Washington in 1926 we hear 
a lot of praise for the committee who han- 
dled such an excellent affair. They all de- 
clare that the sights shown to visitors were 
unsurpassed. And the banquet was the best ever. The 
only fly in the ointment was the hot weather which made 
visitors a trifle uncomfortable. 

Possibly the approach of the torrid season has some- 
thing to do with the flood of letters we are constantly 
receiving as to weather conditions locally — especially dur- 
ing August. It would be too much of a task for us to an- 
swer each of these letters 
separately. Therefore we 
take this opportunity to as- 
sure all whose .who have 
been kind enough to write 
us ; and for the information 
of those interested that the 
weather in Buffalo during 
summer is truly ideal from 
every view-point. To the 
best of our knowledge the 
thermometer has never sur- 
passed the 87 mark in Aug- 
ust during our sojourn in 
Buffalo. We members of 
the N. A. D. should con- 
sider ourselves lucky be- 
cause our officers designated 
Buffalo as the convention 
city; and also that our con- 
ventions take place in the 
summer. For the Queen 
City of the Lakes — and that 
title doesn’t tell the half of 
it — is one of the most beau- 
tiful cities on the continent, 
especially in the summer. 

Buffalo rightfully boasts of 
the most delightful weather 
during July and August. 

Her splendid location, just between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, accounts for the weather. She gets the benefits 
of all the cooling lake breezes which, as you know, go a 
mighty long way to make things pleasant when the mer- 
cury is mounting. And the three great beaches nearby — 
Crystal, Erie and Angola — are all powerful lures. And 
we mustn’t forget to mention our "piece de resistance ” — 
Niagara Falls, the Mecca of all blushing honeymooners. 
Of the three beaches, Crystal is the largest. It is the best 
sand-beach we have ever seen during our travels over the 
continent. Erie Beach is next in size. It boasts the 
largest outdoor swimming-pool inCanada. These two are 
every bit the equal of Coney Island except, perhaps, in 
size. All the popular concessions will be found at these 
beaches in plentiful number. Among them being a mil- 
lion-dollar dance pavilion, the third largest roller-coaster 
in the country, (New York and Chicago are the onlv two 
cities that can surpass Buffalo in amusements of th'S 
kind.) We hear so much about the surf-bathing on the 
Pacific coast. And yet we feel sure that visitors from Cal- 
ifornia will feel right at home surf-bathing at Angola 
Beach, which is owned by the city. The charge is nothing. 


Hotel Statler — Convention Headquarters 


All you need is to get transportation there. The city 
furnishes free lockers and other services. Crystal and 
Erie Beaches are in Canada, a short pleasant boat ride 
from down-town Buffalo, or motor over by Peace Bridge. 

Niagara Falls, about an hour’s ride from Buffalo on 
high speed cars, is one of the strongest reasons why we 
want you to come to Buffalo. The majestic grandeur 
of the Falls during the summer is rivaled only by their 
almost unbelievable beauty when ice-bound. If you want 
to be able to boast of having seen the Falls, you will surely 
be our guest during the week of August 4 to 9th, 1930. 
It is worth a trip. However, that is just ONE of the 

nice things the convention 
will have in store for vis- 
itors. 

We’ve just got to brag 
about our splendid airport, 
too. There are very few 
city-owned airports in the 
country to equal its size, 
value modernlv correct sci- 
entific equipment; and effi- 
cient, well-organized staff. 
And in other ways Buffalo 
seems destined to become 
one of the most important 
aviation centers of America. 
We have six large ’plane, 
motor ' and parachute fac- 
tories. Several important 
commercial air-routes, and 
a number of Government 
Mail-Routes meet in Buf- 
falo. 

The excursion we have up 
our sleeve to the Roycroft 
shops in East Aurora is 
bound to go over big with 
you who love good litera- 
ture, mayhap, or beauty as 
expressed in fine printing, 
engraving, binding and hand- 
tooled copper or leather work. You epicureans, too, will 
enjoy your visit to the Inn, which has won a world-wide 
name for itself within just a few years as a place whete 
the choicest of foods are served against a really unique 
background, and all at a most amazing low-price. Yes, 
we’re going to give you half day for the trip, perhaps 
we have some attractive little souvenirs of the dav to 
spring on you later. 

All in all, you can bank on having the times of your 
sweet young lives — and if you’re not young, we’ll make 
you so for the week you are with us. We just can’t bear 
the thought of your missing it — we’re working so hard, 
to cook up a program you’ll be bound to like so well vou’ll 
keep on talking about it through the next eight conven- 
tions. We mav not be twenty million strong, but we’re 
hoping vou’ll let us know you think we’re at least 
OKMNX by spending a week here with us in August 
1930. 

We’re going to dish up an extra-big portion of each of 
many of the more important reasons why you should come 
and frolic with us, in monthly issues of the Silent 
worker. Lots of illustrations in each article, too. In 
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November we’ll try to give you the low-down on Western 
New York outside of the Big Three — Buffalo, The Falls 
and East Aurora. For we wouldn’t for the world have 
you think that there’s nothing worth while to Western 
New York outside of the trio. 

Another thing, fellows, in the November number we’ll 
introduce Miss Dorothy Dimwit, whom we’ve engaged 
to give you first hand information as to what can be ex- 
pected two years from next month. Write her and ask 
what you will — her answers are guaranteed to split your 
sides and twist your jaws. And another regular column 
starting side by side with Dorothy will give you all the 
dirt as to the local committeemen. We start off with 
Chairman Coughlin and go right on down the line to 
the iceman and the care-taker’s daughter. Each article 
will have both a biographical sketch and a map. Be sure 
and watch for “People Behind the N. A. D. Convention.” 

Questions to be answered by Dorothy Dimwit should 
be sent direct to C. Allan Dunham, Arcade, N. Y. All 
questions pertaining to the convention will be gladly 


answered by Secretary Sedlowsky and his coterie of effi- 
cient assistants. If you desire free and attractive litera- 
ture about Buffalo and Niagara Falls write to A. L, 
Sedlowsky, 89 Walnut Street., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE DEAF GIRL 

And God in love doth give 
To her defect a beauty of its own. 

And we a deeper tenderness have known 
Through that for which we grieve. 

Yet shall the seal be melted from her ear, 

Yea, and my voice shall fill it — but not here. 
What rapture will its first experience be 
That never woke to meaner melody, 

Than the rich songs of heaven — 

To hear the full-toned anthem swelling round. 
While angels teach the ecstacies of sound ! 

— The Catholic Deaf-Mute . 
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c^ftinnesota School baseball ©earn 

By WESLEY LAURITSEN 


-IE LONG winters in Minnesota prevent 
long baseball schedules for schools that close 
in May, but neverthless baseball is a part of 
athletic program there. During the season 
just closed the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf had a two-team schedule arranged for the first 
time. It was a decided sucess and in the future it is 
very likely that the School will have two or three teams 
in each of the three major sports to meet outside teams. 

The cost of having two teams meet out-of-tow T n teams 
is great where there is practically no gate, but by playing 
the Shattuck teams and local high school teams, and 
scheduling the rest cf the games with schools not too far 
away, the financial difficulties are overcome. This rule 
has held good in the past, and will hold good for most 
of the games to be played in the future. Exceptions 
next year will he that the high school football team will 
meet the Wisconsin School for the Deaf there and Icwa 
School for the Deaf on the Minnesota Field. 


To distinguish the School’s two teams one is called the 
High School team, as it plays under the eligibility rules 
of the Minnesota State High School Athletic Association, 
and the other team is called the Faribo Silents. 

The Minneapolis Journal, speaking of the record of the 
teams says, “The boys who comprise the deaf school nines 
boast a mark that will stand with any throughout the 
state.” 

The first two rows are the high school team and the 
upper two rows the Faribo Silents. First row left to 
right: Harmsen, Svenningson, Norman, Roach, Captain 
Collette, Erickson, Finedav, and Venditto. 

Second Row: Faculty Manager Lauritsen, Mont- 
gomery, Sheararts, Vadnais, Froehlich, H. Fry, and 
Coach Boatwright. 

Third Row: Jaworski, Millan, Ennen, Birr, 
Captain Potter, and Misbe. Back row: Scorer Con- 
ley, Webb, Melby, Johnson, C. Fry, and Coach Cohen. 




Minnesota Baseball Team 
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The Porter Retirement and 
Reinstatement 

The Committee for the School for the Deaf had 
decided to recommend Mr. Porter’s retirement to 
the Board of Education which is in line of its policy 
to retire all teachers after serving thirty-five years 
and reaching the age of 62. Because of the short 
notice given Mr. Porter the Board at its meeting 
on September 8th voted to reconsider the decision 
of the Committee, so Mr. Torter will return as Edi- 
tor and Business Manager of “The Silent Worker,” 
for one year only. Mr. Frank Siddall has been ap- 
pointed at the head of the printing department but 
will have nothing to do with the “Silent Worker”. 

As to the future of this magazine it is not within 
the province of the Editor to make a prediction at 
this time. 

Thanks, Friends, Thanks 

The “Porter Number” of the Silent Worker gave 
me a severe jolt. I felt like the young lady who, 
upon receiving a proposal of marriage from her boy 
friend, exclaimed: “ ’Twas so sudden,” and fainted. 
Well, I did not actually faint ; but to tell the truth I 
never expected to receive so many sweet-scented 
mental bouquete as were showered upon me in the 
July issue of the Silent Worker. 

I am impelled to make the above remarks because 
it is natural for the readers of the Silent Worker to 
want to know how I took the surprise and also ex- 
pect a few remarks from me. 

Let us imagine it was a surprise party. Place of 


meeting: Pages of the Silent Worker. Present: 
The readers. Speakers : Prominent deaf persons 
form all over the country. 

After “listening” to the honeyed words of the 
speakers and silent songsters, I rise from my seat 
somewhat confused and flushed with elation and 
make my most graceful bow. 

Well, my friends, I cannot conceal from you the 
fact that I am truly grateful to you for holding- me 
up along Life’s highway long enough to hold a pow- 
wow with me and regale me with reminiscences of 
my past life. The road along which I have plodded 
was a rough one, rutty and at times almost impass- 
able. 

After recovering from the surprise I wondered 
what it was all about. It was so unusual. I have 
not yet departed from this life, yet I have “listened” 
to what amounts to my own obituary. I do not 
think 1 deserved the tribute thrust upon me, yet it 
has given me a new lease of life. 

Well, dear friends, the pow-wow is over. You 
have caused tears to trickle down my un wrinkled 
cheeks; you have amused me with funny stories; 
you have unreeled before my eyes manv scenes of 
my forgotten past. Now I must continue on my 
way. This time I climb into my “Rolls-Royce” and 
step on the gas. Good day ; see you later. Old age 
is lorgotten. The roads are no longer rough and I 
hope I will never be “pinched” for speeding or en- 
counter another “fog bank ’. There is a glorious 
sunset ahead, to which I am moving in high spirits. 

George S. Porter 

The Industrial Education of the 

Deaf 

The following extracts, from a paper read by 
Superintendent Thos. S. McAloney of the Colorado 
School, Colorado Springs, Colorado, before the 
Twenty-fifth Meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, held at Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28, 1927, have been going the rounds of 
the 1 . p. f. and seems to meet with general ap 
proval : 

At nearly every convention held by this body this subject 
has been given a prominent place upon the program. Iix- 
cell-nt papers have been presented, interesting and valu- 
able discussions have taken place, but we have gone back 
to our schools and failed to put into effect the practical 
ideas and progressive plans suggested. We have been fool- 
ing ourselves instead of seriously, thoughtfully and intelli- 
gently studying the problem and finding a practical solu- 
tion of it. 

It is true, however, that some progress has been made in 
certain features of industrial education within the past few 
years. Numbers of schools for the deaf have been pur- 
chasing up-to-date equipment, but there is still a great lack 
of modern machinery in our shops. The instruction of our 
pupils in the use of obsolete machinery or of machinery 
not found in modern commercial establishments is largely 
a waste of their time. If we cannot afford to purchase up- 
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to-date equipment for all our shops then we should con- 
centrate our energies and funds upon fewer trades. 

Ot course there are numbers ot children in our schools 
who lack the mental ability to master a trade, and who will 
have to earn tlieir living as unskilled workmen. It is not 
fair to the teachers or to the other pupils to have such chil- 
dren placeu in the regular industrial classes. These slow 
children can receive liana training in special groups and 
not intertere with the progress ot the regular classes. 

jfernaps the greatest weakness in our industrial training 
or trades teaching is the lack of a definite course of study 
for each trade, line instruction has usually been given in 
a haphazard manner and there has been no rule by which 
to measure tne progress ot tne pupns each semester or 
lroxn year to year, nor has there been any dehnite objective 
which teacner and pupns have been stimulated to reach. 

i\o education can be successful unless it progresses step 
by step toward some dehnite objective or achievement, 
these steps snould be careiuily planned and systematically 
ana scientifically carried out. there must be a dehnite 
presenoed course ot study in all branches of education and 
such a course is absolutely necessary in tne industrial train- 
ing ot our children, the true teacher, however, does not 
slavishly tollow such a course at the expense of his own 
initiative and ingenuity in his teaching. He simply uses 
the course as his guide so that his instruction may be pro- 
gressive, well balanced and complete. 

Hack ot Knowledge ot the technical language of the trade 
has been a serious handicap to our graduates in securing 
and holding lucrative employment in their special trades, 
in many oi our schools there is no dehnite plan to teach 
this language, and m numbers ot other schools its teaching 
is neglected aitogetner. borne schools require the indus- 
trial instructors to teach the language, others assign this 
work to tile literary teachers, and in one school, at least, 
tins work is perlorined by special teachers engaged for the 
purpose. • 

Vve Delieve that the proper time to give the trade lan- 
guage is when the actual work is being performed and that 
the proper person to give it is the trade teacher. These 
teachers are not always sure as to what is expected in the 
way oi shop language, so we have arranged sample expres- 
sions in the course of study. This instruction should be 
followed up by the teachers in the literary department 
working in harmonious co-operation with the industrial or 
trade teachers. 

it is necessary for the industrial teacher to set apart 
some dehnite time each week for teaching new shop lan- 
guage. the pupils are provided with notebooks and 
pencils, so they may have a record which they can refer to 
and study. Many of the definitions of operations, technical 
phrases and uses of tools are provided them in printed 
form. We have found it helpful to the individual pupils 
to have his literary teacher and his classmates occasionally 
visit his shop, see the work that he has done and get 
generally acquainted with the operations carried on in that 
particular shop. This greatly increases his interest and 
pride in his trade. 

When those in authority in our schools come to a reali- 
zation of the great value of the industrial education of their 
children and when they back up their convictions by em- 
ploying the best instructors possible, then and only then 
will our deaf boys and girls come into their own and be 
properly fitted to take up their life work when they leave 
school. 

In summary, it may be stated that the Colorado Plan 
advocates, practises as far as is possible under present con- 
ditions, and has as its ultimate aim the following funda- 
mental principles and requirements: 


First — That the industrial department of a school for the 
deaf is and should be considered as important as any other 
department of the school. 

Second — That adequate salaries be paid teachers of in- 
dustries or trades so that the services of well-trained, well- 
qualified men and women may be secured. 

Third — That a definite written or printed course of study 
for each trade be used and that a course in shop language 
be arranged for all the trades. 

Fourth — That a test be given at frequent intervals in 
the practical work of the trade to ascertain progress made 
and that written examinations be also held to test the 
pupils in the knowledge of shop language, tools and ma- 
terials used. 

Fifth — That the school furnish the teachers with such 
trade journals and magazines and such trade textbooks as 
may be necessary so that they may keep up with the latest 
developments and improvements in their special lines of 
work. 

Sixth — That certain definite, well selected prevocational 
work be given each child before assigning him to a trade. 

Seventh — That a study be made of the ability, natural 
inclinations, home environment and requirements of each 
child before selecting a trade for him. This study may 
be made by a committee working under the superintendent, 
whose members have an intimate knowledge of the child. 

Eighth — That there should be no overcrowding classes. 

Ninth — That in order to avoid having too many grades 
in each shop or trade, it is preferable to assign, say, tour 
or six pupils every second year to a particular trade rather 
than to assign two or three pupils each year to that trade. 

Tenth — That it is impractical and unwise to attempt to 
teach a large number of trades. A few well chosen trades 
well taught are infinitely better for the pupils than a large 
number poorly taught. 

Eleventh — That a suitable age for boys to begin learning 
their trade is a mental age of twelve years. 

Twelfth — That shops be equipped with modern machinery. 

Thirteenth — That proper discipline be maintained in the 
shop. Much of the pupil’s time is lost through loafing 
and through lack of understanding of the dignity and im- 
portance of the work being done. 

Fourteenth — That boys and girls who are mentally slow 
and who will never graduate from the literary department 
should be required to spend most of their time in the 
industrial department several years before they leave school. 

Fifteenth — That in certain cases a post-graduate course 
in industrial work should be given after the pupil has com- 
pleted his literary course. 

Sixteenth — That principals of the industrial departments- 
be appointed in the larger schools and in schools w T hose 
income is large enough to provide a salary for such a 
position. 

Seventeenth — That the proper care of tools machinery 
and supplies be instilled into every pupil in the trades 
department. 

Eighteenth — That repair work and other work of the 
school which necessitates the pupil’s leaving the shop should 
only be undertaken when all the pupils in that shop can 
be used to advantage on the job, or when there is an assis- 
tant or helper in the shop who can take charge of part of 
the class. 

Nineteenth — That there should be regular meetings of 
the industrial teachers held to discuss subjects of vital 
interest to their work. 

Twentieth — That until such a time as simple industrial 
textbooks are prepared, printed lessons giving definitions 
of tools and industrial terms and such trade language and 
expressions as are found necessary should be provided. 
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'Why Send your "Deaf Qhild to School ? 


T HIS question seems useless. Any argument seems 
quite unnecessary. Yet we find quite a few parents 
who seem to ask themselves this question and answer 
it by not sending their children to school or by sending them 
after years of delay, after the best years of the child’s life 
are gone forever, or by sending them very irregularly, a 
year in school and then a year or six months out of school. 

We honestly believe that if these same loving parents 
could see with a single sweep of vision the endless tragedies 
in the lives of the uneducated deaf in the lives of those 
who have never attended school, or have entered too late 
ever to make good the lost years of opportunity, they would 
go through fire and water, they would sacrifice their last 
dollar rather than deprive their children of the chance to 
get an education. This carefully considered statement is 
the result of personal contact with observation and study 
of at least two thousand cases of deaf children and adults. 

The Deaf Need Education More Than the Hearing 

Little careful thinking is needed to show how the deaf 
child really needs education far more than his hearing 
brother or sister, who even before starting to school, has 
natural word language, and can pick up a world of informa- 
tion through hearing and speech and by the aid of inter- 
minable questioning, even without depending on any reg- 
ular schooling. Lincoln was an example of this. But a 
deaf child, even with the brain of Lincoln, can not do this. 
It requires the most expert skilled and specialized teaching 
to give him this knowledge, yes, years of it at the right 
period of his childhood. Without this vital knowledge of 
word language, countless questions in the child mind re- 
main unexpressed and the art of lip-reading is an impos- 
sibility. Without this knowledge at least in meagre degree 
the mind must be continuallj r starved and stunned because 
ever lacking the range and accuracy of ideas necessary to 
normal activity and variety of thought. 

Importance of Right Age in Education of the Deaf 

To illustrate further: Teaching speech to the born deaf 
is most difficult even under the most favorable circum- 
stances. But after a certain age, it may become almost 
impossible. As the deaf child advances in age, the numer- 
ous delicate muscles required in speech, become from long 
continued disuse, less and less flexible and responsive to 
the child’s effort to reproduce particular sounds, the vibra- 
tions of which it vaguely perceives through the sense of 
touch. A similar line of reasoning applies to the use or 
disuse of all the principal centres of brain activity. 

Ignorance Preventable If Deafness Is Not 
Deafness may have been unavoidable, or unpreventable, 
but this slowing down, this dulling, checking or cramping 
of the activity of the brain centres through disuse at the 
natural periods of development is the more a tragedy, be- 
cause it is so largely preventable. 

Our deaf boy or girl is growing up. He or she will want 
to earn a living independently of his parents, to get mar- 
ried, to have a home and to have children. The parents 
cannot always be with his deaf child, cannot always care 
for or protect the boy or girl coming steadily into mature 
manhood or womanhood, with all the natural desires and 
passions of normal human being. 

Results of Neglected Education 

The less education the deaf boy or girl or man or woman 
has, the more difficult it is for them to control themselves 
or submit to control by others in accordance with the dic- 


tate of sound reason, the more difficult it is for them to be 
assured of earning a living, the more easily they may be 
imposed upon by unscrupulous persons, the more likely they 
are to lose what money they have, inherit or save from 
earning, the more likely they are to have children whom 
they cannot properly care for, train, or educate and the 
more probably they will be unhappy and dissatisfied, and 
a cause of expense, suspense, worry and trouble to relatives 
and others. 

If education means power to the hearing, a hundred 
times more does it mean increased power to the deaf. If 
education is the key to a thousand doors of opportunity 
and pleasure eternally locked to the hearing man or wom- 
an, who cannot read or write, for the deaf it is relatively 
the key to still greater world of opportunity, pleasure and 
power. To live in the eternal silence of deafness is surely 
bad enough, without in addition being weighed down with 
the fearful handicap of profound ignorance of either spoken 
or written language. 

No sane parent ever deliberately intends to deprive his 
deaf child of any chance to acquire the powers, the privi- 
leges, the joys, the independence, the blessings, through 
succeeding generation, which even very modest degrees of 
education bring. 

Mostly it is a matter of fear, of mistrust, or, of mere 
putting olf doing a duty that is clearly recognized. Wait 
till next year, is the tempting thought that presents itself 
to mothers. They see intently and clearly the deaf child 
of today, not this child as he or she must appear ten or 
twenty years hence, as determined by conditions that are 
now at work by day. They concentrate attention upon the 
grief of separation for the next few months, not on the 
very slowly gathering storm of disappointment .and grief 
which years of profoundly mistaken reasoning, or manner 
of carving for the child, may bring — So. Dak. Advocate. 



Harry Fandrem Howard on h is second birth- 
day. Son of Mrs. Petra F. Howard , of Min- 
neapolis , Minnesota 
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Toems by the ‘Deaf 


c&he Wastebasket^ 

I take all your junk t 
l take all your notes, 

My business slunks, 

Or heavenward floats. 

1 read all your letters, 

Stop a rubber or shoe, 

Yet I am your better , — 

A double or Vwo. 


I polish his stovepipe 
With a most lovely hue. 

Cigar stubs I'd like, 

If there were but few 
And Miss Zipp’ s coffin nails, 
Yes, I yet them too. 

They fill me with ashes 
’Til! soot chokes my flues, 

Yet, by smoking, Miss Zipp 
Keeps from getting the blues. 


If your papers are missing 
You cuss me at sight; 

You search my belongings, 

You know you are right — 

Until y‘ou have hunted 
A half hour or so, 

Then the Secretary has had it — 

The Stenographer — Why, NO. 

My mouth is e’re open 
To grab your loose swag. 

I’m a mere wall safe, 

A sure money bag. 

You tip me at breakfast, 

At dinner — My Dear, 

My stommick must be emptied — 

Out I go by the rear. 

Y et I know how you love me 
And keep me quite near, 

Same as your stenographer 
When your wife is not here. 

At these times Miss Zipp 

Makes a chair of your lap; 

Take care, children, lest Satan 
At the office door should rap. 

I swipe all your flowers — 

Your forget-me-nots — true; 

I don’t know how you could do it; 

Nor I, forget you. 

Though the office boy hates me. 

He kicks in my poor slats 
And I’m Fido’s bed 

W bile he snaps at the gnats. 

But wifee, she loves me, 

My love letters, too; 

She gives my poor boss 
A pointer or two. 

Then the Boss looks down on me 
Like a wolf turned at bay, 

I just know, d you, 

You’ve given me away. 

Miss Zipp often says, 

As she powders her nose, 

T hat she’d be pretty dern smart 
If she knew all I know. 

While the Secretary, willingly, 
Dumps trash in my stall; 

I’m used as an ashtray, 

I’m a snob to ’em all. 

Sometimes a mouse 

In my parlor doth roam 
And swipes my stommick’ s contents 
To build him a home. 

When the Boss gets angry 
I’m a hatrack, too. 


Yes, my bed may be hard 
On the floor where I sit. 

1 serve as a footstool — 

A spitoon, — not yit 
Then you can haul me out, 

Or cuss me as you please, 

For I’m only a wastebasket 
And you’re a piece of cheese, 

— Jimmie N. Anthony 


cfoken (Laugh 

Build yourself a strong box, 

Fashion each part with care; 

When it’s strong as your hand can make it. 

Put all your troubles there. 

Hide there all thought of failure. 

And each bitter cup that you quaif ; 

Lock all your heartaches within it, 

Then sit on the lid and laugh. 

Tell none else its contents, 

Never its secrets share; 

W hdn you have dropped in your care and worry, 
Keep them forever there. 

Hide them from sight so completely. 

That the world will never dream half; 

Fasten the strong box securely, 

Titen sit on the lid and laugh. 

—Odie W. Underhill 


tyalse Kisses 

Red lips may turn up to your own; 

I dare you turn away. 

No matter if thoie lips are known, 

To have carried souls astray. 

That kiss may make you happy, 

Or bring misery long and sad. 

Do not let Satan’s arms enwrap you. 

Nor take your life, my lad. 

The touch of maiden’s lips at night, 

T he touch of maiden’s hands, 

May make a sinner turn aright. 

Or curse to beat the band. 

Why maidens and men do kiss, 

Cupid does not care. 

They may not hope that this — 

Kissing draws them near . 

Yet youths and maidens call it bliss. 

And I agree, its surly this; 

That calls us all but to kiss— 

False kisses. 

— Jimmie N. Anthony 
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dhtanud and Lippman 'Discuss the 

Junior (College ^ 

JBy 'Will dAlott 


UTJK LLO, Lippman,” said Manuel without en- 
I I thusiasm, as the two met each other at the 
church social. 

“Hello”, Lippman replied with equal lack of fervor, 
and promptly turned to read the church bulletin hoard 
with a bit too much ostentation. 

“I see where some fellow or other is starting the idea 
of a Junior College”, suggested Manuel, who was not 
to be thus easily squelched. 

“Lippman said nothing, and continued reading the 
bulletin board with unconvincing interest. 

“Well, anyhow T , such a Junior College would go a long 
way toward knocking the prqps out from under oralism”, 
declared Manuel w T ith malicious emphasis. 

Lippman w'heeled around as if though some one had 
suddenly fired off a gun. “Hor.v do you see it that Way?” 
he demanded aggressivelv. 

“Why?” said Manuel with assumed guilefulness, “don’t 
such a Junior College prove that the oral educators are 
seeing the failure of their methods? Don’t it mean that 
they can prepare their pupils for the entrance require- 
ment at Gallaudet? Don’t it....” 

“It don’t!” Lippman interrupted with a violent stamp 
of his foot. “What it really means is that Gallaudet 
can’t take care of the fine new oral graduates from the 
state schools, who don’t know how to make signs, and so 
can’t get anywhere at Gallaudet”. 

“You don’t say!” sneered Manuel. “Since when have 
oral graduates stopped making signs with their faces, even 
if they can’t make them with their hands?” 

Lippman located pained. “There you go again, as 
usual. You always go off the subject to escape being 
cornered in an argument,” he charged. 

“I’m not off the subjest, denied Manuel. “What I 
want to know is, if these oral graduates are all they are 
cracked up to be, then why is a Junior College needed?” 

“It’s needed for the combined system pupils, not the oral 
grads,” Lippman claimed. 

“Then it’s almighty funny it never was needed before,” 
said Manuel suspiciously. “Why this sudden emergency' 
in these latter days?” “Ain’t the combined school grads 
as good as formerly?” 

Not so you’d notice it,” declared Lippman. 

“Huh! Gallaudet has turned out more preachers, 
poets, shoemakers, and sculptors, than all the oral schools 
put together,” affirmed Manuel with considerable heat. 

“Sculptors?” inquired Lippman. “For instance?” 

“Well,” said Manuel, “Ain’t that fellow Tilden a 
sculptor ?” 

“Oh, sure,” agreed Lippman somewhat uncertainly. 
"But I didn’t know he was a Gallaudet gratuate.” 

“There is a lot more you don’t know,” said Manuel 
with a pitying look. 

“Just the same, that don’t prove that a Junior College 
is needed for oralists,” countered Lippman. 

“Who is dodging an argument now?” inquired Manuel 
triumphantly. “A few minutes ago you were in favor of 
a Junior College, and now you are against it.” 

“Well, I favor it still, but I am against it just for 


oralists. The combined pupils need it just as much as the 
oralists do,” said Lippman. 

‘ Yes, that is because too many combined schools 
combine only speech and lipreading, and nothing else 
but,” said Manuel. “The only other combination they 
know anything else about is a combination in restraint of 
the sign language. They call themselves the American 
Advancement of the Association of the Speech and Eng- 
lish, when every schoolboy knows that English is no.t 
speech.” 

Lippman looked startled. Evidently this information 
was new r to him, and left him at a loss for a suitable reply. 
Said he, finally, “Well, why don’t Gallaudet manage to 
succeed with the students the state schools send it, any- 
how ?” 

“It dqes,” smiled Manuel grandly. “But not with all 
It has to fire out again about eight out of every ten 
students, some of these state schools send in. And I 
notice that the superintendents of such schools are Junior 
College enthusiasts. A Ford reaches the base of Pikes 
Peak. The job in hand looms pretty much too big for 
their four-cylinder heads. 

“But that don’t prove the oral schools are no good. It 
only proves that the students themselves are below r par.” 
argued Lippman. 

“Say, don’t the Constitution of the United States say 
without anv hushbeating that all men are created equal ?” 
demanded Manuel. 

“Well, you can’t pour a quart of beer out of one of 
these thirty cent mugs they hand out to you nowadays,” 
affirmed Lippman with reminiscent sadness. 

“What has that got to do with it?” inquired Manuel. 

“Why, it just goes to show that you can’t make a class- 
room genius out of a fool, any more than you can make a 
preacher out of a nut,” explained Lippman. 

“No? Well, I have seen plenty of nuts made out of 
preachers, and the rule ought to work both ways,” de- 
clared Manuel. 

“Who is off the argument now?” demanded Lippman 
triumphantly. 

“I’m not off the argument, I tell you. What I mean 
is, that if bums are sent to Gallaudet, then Gallaudet is 
just bound to become a bum college. Then these state 
school superintendents try to get out from under the 
fireworks by suggesting a Junior College. They know 
miehtlv w T eIl thev have fallen down the job. 

“So? How about the oral graduates who go to the 
regular colleges and make good there?” inquired Lippman 
in triumph. 

“As, for instance?” countered Manuel. 

“Well, as mvself for instance,” replied Lippman wuth 
becoming modesty. 

“Haw! haw'! haw!” roared Manuel. “Yourself! 
That’s good! Don’t everybody know that they let you 
through easy at Cornucorpia University because our sup- 
erintendent wanted them to? Isn’t it true that you 
passed English because the professor knew you were a 
poor handicapped deaf man, and that they gave you four 
credits for a course in “Movies as a fine Art” instead of 
making you take Latin, and two credits for “The Prob- 
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lem of the Greek restaurant” instead of classical Greek, 
and “Single Entry Bookkeeping” instead of working off 
your conditions in mathematics, and the “History of Al- 
chemy” instead of Organic Chemistery, and “The Rise 
and Fall of the German-American Activities: Beer, Pret- 
zels, and the Aspirin Tablets” instead of Goethe’s “Faust,” 
and ” 

“No! no! It’s a lie” denied Lippman violently, after 
having vainly stamped his feet and waved his arms fren- 
ziedly to stop the facile flow of Manuel’s sign delivery. 

“Well, anyhciw, ain’t it true that I am a linotyper at 
sixty per, while you are a button sewer in a clothes factory 
at only twenty?” demanded Manuel. 

“I am not a button sewer, I am a tailor,” said Lippman 
with dignity. “Tailoring is an honorable profession. 
One of our greatest presidents, James Buchanan, was a 
tailor.” 

“Yes, he was the guy who put the monkey wrench in the 
machine Lincoln built, wasn’t he?” scoffed Manuel. “Just 
like some other folks who want to do the same for the 
college Dr. Gallaudet built.” 

“I am a tailor,” repeated Lippman, with wounded pride. 

“I thought you were going to call yturself a wool ar- 
chitect,” snapped Manuel. 

“Insults don’t make an argument, or prove that a Junior 
College would make a good thing,” retorted the stung 
Lippman. 

“No. But a Junior College would be an insult to all the 
deaf men capable of making an argument,” retorted 
Manuel. 

“Well, such a Junior College would be good enough for 
me,” Lippman affirmed. 

“Amen to that! At last you and 1 can agree! Well, I 
must be going. I have a date cm for tonight. Here, 
help yourself to a Junior cigar.” And Manuel extended 
a pack of Sub Rosas, then retreated with the abrupt haste 
needed for self preservation. 



Left to right — Jimmy, (youngest) of son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert P. Smoak of W dshingtcn, D. C., and 
Lieut. Joe Allen Smoak of U. S. Marine, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Eustace Smoak, High Point, N. C. 


The Deaf in Poetry 

THE MUSIC HOUR 
From “In the Silent Hours” 

We’re going to play and sing, love, 

Will you be lonely, dear?” 

Nay, I shall rest in the gloaming 
And fancy all one hears — 

Feel I the vibrant chords thereof 
And “music of the spheres.” 

I know there’s music in the air 
Though all around is still; 

I know that chords of harmony 
Respond to magic skill, 

And though I hear it not I feel 
The air’s vibrating thrill. 

Though reaching ne’er my inmost ear 
Those harmonies I crave, 

They flow around me constantly 
And all my senses lave, — 

I feel them in the whispering breeze 
And on the murmuring wave. 

They tell me oft how much I miss 
From Phoebus’ golden lyre, 

And yet I lose not all the bliss 
Of the music’s “divine fire,” 

For feel I not fair Nature’s rhymes 
And all that they inspire? 

— G. T. Arden. 


NIGHT SONG 

Arthur L. Roberts 

Softly night is stealing 
O'er far fields, 

Vesper bells are pealing, 

Fold thy hands ; 

Tired heads and hearts are drooping, 

The children, sleeping, trooping 
O’er gold strands. 

Gently day is dying 
In the west. 

Softly on earth lying 
Peace, the blest; 

Fading are care and sorrow, 

Sleep, sleep until the morrow, 

Beloved, rest. 

— The “Frat” 


IN A STILL CHURCH 

Florence Van Fleet Lyman 

The stillness of an empty church 
Is dear beloved by me, 

Although no greeting word is said, 

His presence there I see. 

Alone I pray my silent prayer; 

The Nave is large and dim, 

And there I feel a peace that steals 
Within my heart from Him. 

And yet I go at service time 
To worship with the rest; 

When they ingather in His Name 
I love the still church best. 

— The Southern Churchman . 
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■ gfjNE of the most popular and useful young 
v| I people in Houston deafdom today is the nine- 
nil teen years old hearing daughter of Mr. and 
3L Mrs. Mack Fitzgerald. She is Miss Lillian 
SI Fitzgerald. Her charming personality and 
her interest in the welfare of the deaf, especially in their 
church work, has won for her the love of the all the deaf. 
Her constant smile displays her true qualities as a true 
and reverential friend, and in it there are forever vivid 
tracts of love for her mute friends and an ever willing- 
ness to lend a hand when she 

can he of benefit. She has re- HHKiliPillSHHBI 
solved to devote her life to such 
work that may aid in the cause 
of the deaf. 

Miss Fitzgerald was born at 
Fort Worth, Texas. Both her 
parents were born in Georgia, 
but received their education at 
Schools for the Deaf at Austin. 

Texas, and Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas, respectively. 

Before coming to Houston 
the family belonged to the little 
Baptist Church at Fort Worth, 

Texas, of which Rev. J. W. 

Michaels is pastor. It is the I 
only church owned and operat- 9 
ed by the deaf in Texas. v 1 * 4 * 

Our present Sunday School 
Class no doubt owes its exist- f .if * 
ence to the untiring efforts of 

Miss Fitzgerald. Being able B D#j 

to hear she attended the serv- f * t \| I - 
ices at the First Baptist Church. 1 1. V' J ' / A :! 

Though she was young then, 
she became possessed of a desire 


of him by Miss Fitzgerald as the sermon is delivered. 
The class is interdenominational and the lessons are taken 
from the International Bible School literature. 

Miss Fitzgerald’s education was completed at a high 
school in North Side Houston. Then she took up busi- 
ness courses in bookkeeping and the art of using a compto- 
meter. She has been employed in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the Houston Lighting and Power Company 

since completing her schooling. 

Dr. Bryan says of Miss Fitz- 
gerald that he has never known 
a finer personality. 

Besides Dr. Bryan and Miss 
Fitzgerald the officers of the 
class are : Tom P. Jackson, pre- 
sident ; F. K. Roberts, vice-pre- 
Hh. : sident ; Gardon Allen, Secret- 

dMflf’ ' an', and Mrs. Sol Burchardt, 

Sunday School Banquet. 

The Ephphatha Sunday 
School and Bible Class was ten- 
. M:- \- I, dered their first annual banquet 

B by the First Baptist Church 
Sunday Schools, Monday Night 
■ May 14. It was the best and 
most unique banquet ever held 
at the church, officals of the 
church who attended said. The 
class was lauded in addresses 
by Mr. George W. Glasson, 
General Superintendent of Sun- 
day Schools and Mr. E. E. 
Hall, Superintendent. They 
were high in their praise of 
Miss Lillian Fitzgerald and 
Dr. W. G. Bryan, interpreter 
and teacher of the class respect- 
ively and of the wonderful 
record the class has made. Dr. Hall said that the Silent 
Class led all other classes at the church in average attend- 
ance and were very apt to win the big emblemed bible to 
be presented by the church to the class having the best 
average attendance up to une 1, 1928. 

Dr. Bryan acted as toastmaster and Miss Fitzgerald 
interpreted the speeches both orally and manually. Mr. 
Glasson was first called upon by Dr. Bryan to speak. 
He was followed by Tom P. Jackson, president of the 
class, then Gordon B. Allen, the class secretary and Dr. 
Hall. Dr. Brvan then addressed the 'guests. More 
than sixty were at the banquet. 

It is hoped we may be able to have such events occur 
more frequently and thereby enlarge the membership 
and attendance of our class. A picture of the Silent 
Class was published in the May issue cf the Young 
People and Adults Sunday School magazine. 

Our Fraternival 

Lnder the auspices of the Houston Division No. 81 of 
the N. F. S. D. our second annual Fraternival and 


Miss Lillian Fitzgerald 
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Carnival was held at Houston, September 2 and 3. 
The event is to commemorate the seventh anniversary 
of the founding of the division, and to boost the Texas 
Frats. 

Trips to the Gulf shores at Galveston, Sunday Sept. 2, 
was the start. An invitation was extended to every deaf 



The Fraternival Arrangements Committee and other 
Frats who journeyed to Austin on San Jacinto Day, 
April 21. Bottom row l. to r.; D. Read, division 
vice-president ; J. E. Empson, entertainer of visitors 
at the Fraternival; R. C. Morriss, v. chairman of 
the arrangements com., division sec’y and senior 
trustee; J. J. Miller, chairman of the com. and 
division messenger ; Gordon B. Allen, in charge of 
publicity and picture shooting. He is division trea- 
surer; B. Middaugh, preparations and division trus- 
tee; and Frank Hannah. Top row l. to r.; Bro. J. 

O. Chance, Jr., of Bryan, Texas; Sol. Buchardt 
division, director; A. S. Courrege; L. B. .Porter, 
division sergeant; J. Mancuso, Sam Barnes, J. 
Rankin, F. Artz, division trustee ad W. H. Isaacks, 
division president. All are members of Houston 
Division No. 81. 

person to attend. It was one of the best events of its 
kind ever held in Texas. 

The second day, Sept. 3, was Labor Day and we 
had a large crowd and we think all of you were with US'. 
There were sight-seeing trips about Houston during the 
forenoon, a parade by the Frats in full regalia follow- 
ed by initiation of new members of all Divisions repre- 
sented. Following that the carnival started along with a 
vaudeville stage show in which several deaf participated. 
It was a gala affair. 

Houston is one of the most beautiful, and fastest grow- 
ing cities in the southwest. It is known as the Con- 
vention City, where nineteen railroads and sixty-six steam- 
ship lines meet international airways. You should see 
the beautiful town as the great National Democratic 
Convention left it. Houston has all the facilities neces- 
sary to assure any one a good time and we did our 
best to see that you never enjoyed an event any better 
than this one. 

There is the famous relic of a great war, the San 
Jacinto battle ground where Texas won her independence 
from Mexico, Sylvan Beach, Great Luna Amusement 
Park, the ship channel, and a trip up it ; the great cause- 
way that connects the Island City of Galveston with 
the main land of Texas and a cool dip at the beach. 
Won’t it be a grand and glorious feelin? 

OUR TRIP TO AUSTIN 

Friday, April 20, the slogan among a large group of 
the folks was: “To Austin or Bust,’’ and we didn’t bust. 
Seven cars took off from here at different times during 


that day and so far as the writer knows, they arrived 
back home without any trouble worth mentioning. All 
reported that traveling was good all the way, save for a 
damp, foggy night on the way there and a cold stinging 
wind on the return trip. The ferry beyond Chapel Hill 
was crowded on the return trip and some of the cars had 
to wait nearly three hours to cross. Two cars avoided 
the ferry by going via Richmond and Sealy. It was at 
the ferry on the trip there that we got the thrill of our 
journey. To leave the ferry boat we had to go over 
a, steep bank. The first car made it all right, and then 
came Mr. and Mrs. Sol Burchardt’s turn. They got 
their little Ford coupe nearly over when the engine went 
dead. They started rolling back. Mr. Burchardt be- 
came so excited or scared, or what have you, that he 
failed to apply his brakes properly and the car didn’t stop. 
He didn't forget how to use the steering wheel and his 
cleverness at it probably saved the lives of his wife, him- 
self and of course his Ford. The writer was in the car 
behind him and witnessed it all and can say Mr. Bur- 
chardt certainly gave us a thrill. Some of the ladies had 
already yelled out screams of fright, and so wasted that 
much breath. On the second attempt Mr. Isaacks took 
the wheel and drove over without any trouble. By noon 
Saturdav it \\ 7 as “Hail, Hail, The Gang’s all Here,” but 
a sleepy gang it was, particularly that part of it from 
Houston. 

A big barbecue and picnic at noon ; a baseball game in 
the afternoon in which the Texas boys lost their first 
game of the season to the Schreiner Institute from Kerr- 
villc, 13 to 5; an ice cream and cookie festival in the 
evening and a big picture show that night featured the 
day’s big program. Superintendent T. M. Scott and 
Principal A. P. Burchanan and their associates know how 



Mr. Rush Johnigan, of Coleman, Texas, Texas' only- 
deaf sheriff and Gordon B. Allen, snapped at the 
celebration at Austin. Rush had a suspicion that 
our treasurer wasn’t honest and had this snapped for 

his files. 

to arrange a good program and their generous hospitality 
will never be forgotten. 

Nearly one hundred deaf people from all parts of 
Texas attended the celebration. Twenty-six from Hous- 
ton attended. 
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A remarkable view of the State capital at Austin 
taken from the entrance of the Texas School grounds. 

The street is the famous Congress Avenue. 

news, adventures, art, humor, educational subjects and 
everthing else that makes it a perfect magazine, you have 
won many friends far and wide. We know the magazine 
has been criticized for its mistakes in printing. But we 
know that the printing is done by students and not by 
skilled men and should never expect everything to be 
perfect. 


Mandy — Rastus, you all reminds me of dese flyin’ machines. 
Rastus — ’Cause I’se a high flyer, Mandy? 

Mandy — No, cause you ain’t no good on earth. 


Buzz — And then the engine died and the plane started on a 
tail spin for earth. 

Dot — Didn’t you lose your head? 

Buzz — Not for a minute! When I saw the plane start to 
fall I ran for the nearest house. 


A group of Houstonians at Wharton Springs, Austin. 

Left to right, standing — Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
lsaacks, Mr. and Mrs. F. Artz, Mrs. J. J. Miller, 
and John Rankin. Kneeling, Bird Middaugh, Drew 
Read and Sam Kennedy. 

To Mr. Geo. S. Porter 

" Back to the very first beginning ; 

Out of the undiscovered ends, 

There is nothing worth the wear of winning, 
Than the love and friendship of friends .” 

Since the july issue of the Silent Worker was dedi- 
cated to you I feel that justice would not be done if I did 
not join the many others with a few words of congratula- 
tion for the wonderful work vou have so nobly carried 
on. Never before will the deaf world realize the value 
you have been to it, especially to its young men who 
sought further knowledge of the printing trade under 
your tutorship. Verily no other man could have carried 
on the publication of the Silent Worker with any better 
success than you have. 

By this wonderful publication which carries fiction, 


This is an annual affair. San Jacinto Day, April 21 
of each year, is Home Coming Day at the Texas School 
for the ex-students. 


The critics have not hindered the growth of the maga- 
zine but have helped to make it what it is today, the 
largest illustrated magazine for, by, and about the deaf in 
the world. 

We beg you to accept our heartiest congratulations up- 
on your great and beneficial achievement. You deserve 
all the glory, all the honor and the credit any one can 
bestow upon you. \ our name shall always live among 
the deaf when you are gone as it has lived with you here. 

We will recall the days when we were with you in the 
printing department cnly a few years ago. Of course 
that was only a few mon.hs, but long enough to learn 
your true qualities and to realize the value of your efforts 
to help each coming generation of the young men who 


Superintendent and Mrs. T. M. Scott, of the Texas 
School for the Deaf, snapped during the celebration. 

seek a better knowledge in printing. You have made 
many young men realize the important things of making 
good and many have been successful. 

Let us hope you will live many more years to carry on 
your good work. 

Here’s our Indian cry, “My heart goes out to you.” — 
Congratulations. [Thank you, — G. S. P.] 
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'J'fxe eyes of'Jeo cas are 'upon \jo\i 


MR. COLLINS V. TRIGG D. D. S. 

OLLINS TRIGG, the subject of this month’s 
article, was born in Clarksville, Texas, Nov. 
23, 1900, and is therefore soon to be 29 years 
old. When he was about three years old, 
his family moved to Texarkana, Texas, where 
le greater part of his life. At the age of 
14 his hearing began to go bad, and became so that he 
could not attend the public schools, and he was placed 
under a private teacher for a time, to study lip-reading, 
and carry on his high school education. His parents had 
some of the best specialists in the country work with him, 
but his hearing was so far gone that nothing could be done 
for it, so he was placed in the Texas School for the Deaf 
which he attended for a number of years. 

Like most graduates or for- 
mer pupils of the state school 
for the deaf, upon facing the 
world, he found himself totally 
unprepared to fight life’s bat- 
tles, having no trade to follow, 
so he set about trying to decide 
upon something with which he 
could earn a living. 

His attention was directed to 
the United States Civil Service, 
and so he took the Government 
examination for mail clerk, and 
worked as a U. S. mail clerk 
for about eighteen months. Ill 
health forced him to give up his 
work with the government, 
however, and after several 
months in o hospital, he went to 
work as assistant camp boss for a 
large company in Arkansas, be- 
ing assistant camp foreman, and 
working out in the open for 
several years. This work was 
new to him, as he had worked 
with his father during his vaca- 
tion periods from school. 

After several years in the 
lumber camp, the company was 
forced to discontinue operations 
on account of the fact that the 
section wherein it was located 
had become bare, all the good 
trees having been felled and cut 
up into lumber. 

Returning to Texarkana, he took up a business course 
in book-keeping and typewriting under a private instructor, 
and later worked as an assistant book-keeper and time- 
keeper for a large garage and construction company, in 
El Paso, Texas, and Juarez, Mexico. 

Like most Americans in the early twenties he was bitten 
by the travel bug, and spent a few years roving around 
the world, having traveled extensively in the United 
States as well as abroad. 

Becoming tired of constant jumping from one kind of 


work to another, and realizing that on account of his deaf- 
ness he would have to master some sort of a profession 
wherein he could work without meeting the public, and 
received good wages, he, after advice of several friends, 
decided to study dental surgery and laboratory work, so 
he went to Kansas City, Mo., where he studied in the 
Western Dental College, graduatig from this college 
he took a post-graduate course under Dr. Polk Akers, 
in Chicago, who gave him private instructions in how to 
make his famous restoration bridges. 

Mr. Trigg has been working in Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
Texas, where he is general laboratory man for two of the 
largest dental laboratories in the South. 

Besides his dental work, Trigg is also an adept at 
plastic surgery, and though not a practicing surgeon in this 
line of work, he has often put out jobs under the direction 

of his boss, here in Dallas. 

One day last winter, while 
the Hickman case was fresh 
upon the minds of everyone, 
a young farmer met with an 
accident while driving a trac- 
tor, which resulted in the loss 
of one of his ears. Having 
plenty of money the farmer of 
course wanted a new ear, and 
came to Dallas, where Mr. 
Collins Trigg made him a new 
ear, and attached it to his head 
with such neatness that one 
cannot tell which is the real and 
which is the artificial ear. The 
farmer was not satisfied with a 
rubber-ear, though, and desired 
to buy a real one from someone 
who would be glad to sell his 
ear, and it was then that Col- 
lins Trigg suggested they buy 
one of Hickman’s ears, since 
Hickman must die anyhow, 
and this caused nation wide 
comment in the newspapers. 
No one ever really knew who 
it was that made the offer, but 
it was in truth Dr. Collins V. 
Trigg, the deaf man in Dallas, 
that suggested the idea and his 
boss offered to give Hickman 
$1000.00 for his ear. 

Out of his office Mr. Trigg 
is a quiet unassuming deaf man, 
going about his work and his play as one as of the com- 
mon herd. Though not yet 30 years old, we feel that Mr. 
Trigg has a brilliant future in his chosen line of dental 
laboratory work, which is followed by only one other 
deaf man in Texas, a Mr. John Bruce, of Houston. Mr. 
Bruce, though, is merely an assistant, specializing 
in shining operations, while Dr. Trigg is a real dental 
expert, taking measurements, and manufacturing teeth 
to the individual order, and also making truly remarkable 
bridgework. 



he spent tl 



Dr. Collins V. Trigg, D. D. S. of Dallas, 
Texas, one of the few men in the country, who 
are experts in Dental Work. Dr. Trigg is 
Chief Laboratory Man in one of the South- 
west’s Largest Dental laboratories and spends 
his time between Dallas and Ft. Worth, inhere 
his Boss has two establishments. 
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Tri-Mu Basketball team, of Dallas, Texas. Standing , /. to r.- 
ham, Paul Kerr, Dick Myers, and Ernest Barnes. Kneeling- 

Dean 


Troy E. Hill, Louis B. Orrill, George Dur- 
-Doc. Collins Trigg, Virgil Gray and Murray 


TEXAS VS. OKLAHOMA 

Just a word or two about the Texas School for the 
Deaf vs. O! lahcma School for th** Deaf football p^rn^, 
to be played in Dallas, October 12 or 13, 1928. This 
is going to be one of the best football games ever staged 
in the entire Southwest, ana ail the hear who can poss.oty 
attend are urged to be here. The night after the 
football game, several boxing and wrestling matches, as 
well a « a b^ fr a t e '-nival entertainment will be given. 
DON’T FORGET TO REMEMBER TO BE 
HERE. 

DALLAS TO HAVE NEW $1,000,000 Y.M.CA. 

After a whirlwind campaign covering only ten days, 
the citizens of Dallas have passed by over $100,000 
their goal of $1,000,000 for a new Y. M. C. A., and of 
this amount, the members of the Tri-Mu-Club, the deaf 
people ot Dallas, have raised and pledged approximately 
$250.00. 1 he deaf of Dallas have for the past three 

years used a room in the Y.M.C.A., and when the time 
came to raise funds for the New Y. M. C. A., naturally 
we did not want to be left out in the cold, so members 
of the club together with the churches and the Frat. 
donated their share. Dallas Div. No. 63, N. F. S. D., 
making a donation of $75.00, and the churches, Baptist 
and Methodist, each gave $5.00, while the rest was from 
individual members and deaf citizens. By the time for 
the 1935 N. F. S. D., convention we expect the New Y 
to be complete, and we will be able to handle the many 


deaf visitors in a satisfactory manner, and with true 
"TRI-MU” spirit. 

ANYONE WANT TO GET MARRIED? 

Seems like the Longhorn has gone into the general 
merchandise business, in the form of being a receiving 
station for tales of woe, and a matrimonial bureau. First 
a divorced wife of a deaf man writes me and tells me 
how mean her old man was to her, how good she was, 
etc., and keeps on writing every week for the past three 
years, in spite of my failure to answer any of the letters. 
Then along comes some one out in Denver and sends me 
an advertisement from the Denver paper, reading “Deaf- 
mute wants to correspond with Deaf-mute Woman, 
might marry if satisfactory.” And now from up North, 
comes a letter from a youngster of the fairer sex, and 
wants me to pick her out a Texas maverick, not too old 
and not to young. Object, matrimony. “Help, Bro. 
Porter,” I’ll try and get you all the new subscribers I 
can, but when it comes to getting people into that sort of 
trouble I draw the line, and advise an, and all to marry 
some one they know, and not to throw their hooks in the 
ocean, and let any whale that comes along swallow it. 
The whale might swallow you too. 

TRUE TO LIFE 

( Says Tom Sawyer) “There’s plenty of boys that 
will come hankering and gruvelling around when you’ve 
got an apple, and beg the core off you; but when they’ve 
got one, and you beg for the core, and remind them how 
you give them a core one time, they makes a mouth at 
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you, and say they thank you ’most to death, but there 
ain’t a-going to be no core.” All of which leads me to 
say, “Is your state agent for the Edward Miner Gallaudet 
Memorial Fund” in the above class? OVER THE 
TOP , with your State QUOTA. 

WHEN LIFE’S ROAD IS ROCKY UP 

The following, is extracted from a sport editorial, 
from one of the Dallas newspapers, and is used just as 
a reminder to those of us who get down in the face, when 
everything seems to go against us, that the world always 
admires a fighter, regardless as to whether he is a winner 
or loser. The important thing is not DID YOU WIN, 
but HOW DID YOU PLAY THE GAME. To 
cheat and win, is worse than never to win at all. 

“Who are the unsung heroes of the Dallas basket-ball 
world? Why not the splendid Tri-Mu-Club of the Com- 
mercial League who have stayed in the thick of the fight, 
going down almost each week but always coming back to 
play again, to keep the league afire members of this quintet 
are the real heroes of the glittering unknown stars of the 
Dallas basketball world. 

“Why are they? Because of exceptional service to the 
betterment and to the life of their league. For distinguished 
valor, and for that thing so fine in America — the spirit un- 
conquerable. 

“One of the finest examples of sportsmanship can be found in 
the boys’ National league in the Tri-Mu quintet which hap- 
pens to be a deaf and dumb crew of boys in basket ball because 
they love it — nothing more. Tri-Mu has played seven league 
games, and they have lost each battle. It is not easy to ar- 
range your affairs to play a game of basket ball, knowing well 
that kismet has dealt the cards against you, but basketeers o: 
the Tri-Mu team have always found time to play their game 
in the bitterness of seven consecutive defeats. These boys are 
handicapped on signals and many other basket ball fundamen- 
tals, but they, like Chico in Seventh Heaven, have managed to 
always look up.” 


“So the real stars of the Dallas basket ball world are not the 
ones who are fortunate enough to see their names in glaring 
headlines, but the various players who trek along, singing 
and smiling and playing, even though their respective quintet 
or sextet is down in the depths where there's no championship 
or stardom sunshine to greet them and reward them for their 
effo-ts. To those players, to those teams, we all salute, for 
without them there would be no success for the others.” 


A DEAF BOY’S PRAYER 

He was such a little tot, 

The youngest in the s?hool year, 

And as he knelt beside his cot 
I drew near that I might hear 
What his baby lips were saving, 

For I saw that he was praying. 

Only three words, the names of his 
toys, 

Had he been taught to say. 

But he had watched the other boys 
As they knelt each night to prav: 

And his little soul in darkness bound, 

Was seeking the light the others had 
found. 

Surely on breath of angels borne. 

The Praver he uttered ascended above, 

And the Christ, who pitied the lamb new 
shorn, 

Looked down on the child with wondrous 
love. 

These words I heard, all that he knew, 

“A fish, a top, a shoe.” 

— Pauline B. Camp. 


Snapshots of airplanes built and flown by Eugene Stephens, a Pupil of the Alabama School. Guess 
their size. You’re wrong; they are only a foot or two in length! 
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cA ADedf 'Poultry Paiser 


I N the little city of Colorado Springs, Colorado, noted 
for its health-giving environment, its unrivaled Rocky 
Mountain setting, and its lure for vacationers, a deaf 
man maintains a squab plant. George William Veditz 
is the man. Mr. Veditz needs no introduction here, for 
the name, Veditz, has stood out for a generation, and 
more, as representing one of the greatest thinkers Ameri- 
can deafdom has known. 

Mr. Veditz came by his pigeon raising proclivities in a 
perfectly natural manner — honestly, as he puts it — inher- 
iting them from his father who owned a pigeon plant in 
Maryland, the largest loft in the South. Mr.Veditz, 
then a little boy, became deaf and his father gave him a 
loft of pigeons that he might have something with which 
to relieve the monotony of unaccustomed silence. Since 
then Mr. Veditz has been almost continuously in the 
“pigeon business.” 

In 1888 Mr. Veditz went to Colorado and started in 
Colorado Springs what is now the oldest squab plant in 
the state. He exhib : ted his first squabs at a poultry 
show in Denver in 1889, and of all the exhibitors there 
at that time, Mr. Veditz, alone, remains. In 1911 there 
were as many as fifteen pigeon breeders in Colorado. 
Now thev are all gone. 

Starting out in the nigeon business in Colorado was 
not without its drawbacks and Mr. Veditz at once struck 
a snag in the difference between the climate of Colorado 
and that of Maryland. The dry. mountain air of Color- 
ado was far different from that Mr. Veditz, or his pig- 
eons, had been used to in Maryland, and for a time he 
was threatened with failure. The pigeons Mr. Veditz 
had then had been “in the familv” for years, and needed 
new blood to enable them to combat the climate of Color- 
ado, so he got rid of the pigeons he had and went into 
partnership with John C. Winemiller, now a teacher of 
the Ohio School for the Deaf. Together they purchased 
125 Homers and Commons and with these they started 
a hardy race of pigeons, well able to stand conditions that 
would have killed off Mr. Veditz’s inbred stock. 

Later Mr. Winemiller left the pigeon business all to 
Mr. Veditz, and Mr. Veditz has continually improved 
the breed of sauabs with which he began some thirty 
years ago. Today he has nothing but the best. The 
squabs in his lofts are Brunobelles and Blanchefleurs, 
which have come from crossing various varieties of fa- 
mous lines of pigeons, among them, Carmontese, Mailes 
de Caux (imported from Caux. in Normandy), Mon- 
days. Giant Runts, and Makes Hens, if names mean 
anvthing to the lavman. 

Because of his policy of keeping but the finest, Mr. Ve- 
ditz has always sold his squabs for the highest price paid 
in Colorado. Where the average pieeon breeder gets 
around fiftv cents for a squab, Mr. Veditz averaees al- 
most one dollar. His pigeons are listed on the menus of 
several exclusive Colorado hotels at two dollars per 
throw! The city markets get ready sales for their com- 
mon squabs bv saving that they are from Veditz’s plant! 

Mr. Veditz has supplied squabs to the Cheyenne 
Mountain Countrv Club, one of the oldest and most 
exclusive clubs in America ; to the Denver Country Club, 
famed for the wealth of its members; and to the Broad- 
moor Hotel, of Colorado Springs, owned bv Spencer Pen- 
rose, the man who recentlv extended to President Cool- 
idge an invitaion to spend his vacation in Colorado. At 
present the Brown Palace, in Denver, and the Antler 


Hotel, in Colorado Springs, are his chief customers. At 
the Brown Palace presidents and diplomats and states- 
men have sat down to squabs from the Veditz plant. 
Count Cornet de Ways Ruart, of Belgium, once sat at a 
dinner in the Broadmoor when Mr. Veditz’s squabs were 
the principal dish on the menu. Our informant says the 
Count “raved” over the squabs! A Belgian Count, from 
a land famed for its wonderful squab dinners ! 

Mr. Veditz’s achievements in raising squabs have 
brought him wide recognition. He has filled the editor’s 
chair of two America’s foremost poultry journals, the 
American Pigeon Journal, and the Western Poultry 
W arid. He still contributes occasional articles to these 
magazines. 

At the convention of the American Poultry Association, 
held in Atlantic City in 1915, Mr. Veditz was one of the 
two delegates from Colorado. 

The Mandy Lee Incubator Company, of Omaha, and 
the Cyphers Incubator Company, of Buffalo, New York, 
have specially prepared instructions for running their 
machines in the Becky Mountain region. Their instruc- 
tions are based on suggestions Mr. Veditz gave as a result 
of his experiments with their incubators while conducting 
a station in Colorado Springs. 

While Mr. Veditz raises mostly squabs now, he has 
also had signal success with chickens. He used to take 
his chickens to poultry shows in Colorado, and as often 
as he exhibited, his hens were the sensation of the show. 

At one show in Colorado Springs his chickens won so 
many cups he had to carry them home in a clothes basket! 
Naturally, we wanted to see those cups, but found that 
after winning them, Mr. Veditz returned them all, to be 
offered again as prizes. One of the qups he has kept is a 
beautiful copper and silver punch bowl, given by General 
Palmer for the best display of Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
While we were on the subject of trophies Mr. Veditz 
brought out his “most prized trophy” — a little blue, time- 
worn card given by the 1908 Denver Poultry Show, and 
attesting to the fact that one of Mr. Veditz’s hens was the 
highest point winner among 2,000 chickens. Surely a 
trophy to be prized ! 

Mr. Veditz has acted as secretary to five poultry shows 
in Colorado Springs. He was once appointed superin- 
tendent of the Poultry Department at the Colorado 
State Fair, held at Pueblo. This is the only time a man 
living outside of Pueblo has ever been extended this honor. 

It was through Mr. Veditz’s efforts that the American 
Poultry Association held its 1911 convention in Denver, 
and he acted as chairman of the committee in charge of 
the program for this convention. For twenty years Mr. 
Veditz was Secretary of the Colorado State Poultry 
Association, and he has been a director of every poultry 
organization in the state. 

For several years Mr. Veditz has been more or less out 
of the poultry “racket.” Since 1911 he has occupied a 
seat on the sidelines. He raises squabs now more for 
diversion than for a profit, but he still keeps only the 
best — the kind that he knows would carry off more prizes 
if he cared to exhibit them. 

When the war came Mr. Veditz made great reductions 
in the size of his plant, and he has never attempted to 
restore it to its former magnitude. Those hectic, war- 
torn davs of 1917 saw thousands of such plants go to the 
wall, due to the prohibitive cost of feed. On the Pacific 
coast, alone 8,000 poultry men went out of business. 
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Where Mr. Veditz once stocked poultry farms all over 
the West, he now has but 750 pigeons. 

The poultry game to-day, like everything else, is far 
different from what it was when you and I were young. 
To quote Mr, Veditz, “The mammoth incubator and the 
day-old chick have revolutionized the poultry business. ’ 
— Byron B. Burnes in Iowa Hawkeye. 


An Interesting Letter 

Point Au Chene, Quebec, Canada, 
February 26, 1928. 

Mr. George S. Porter. 

Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Sir: 

I have vnur card before me. which shows that my sub- 
scription to the Silent Worker publication expires this 
month. It has occupied my attention to-day, and this being 
mv first year of subscription, it goes without saying that 
I am more than satisfied to remain as a reader of your 
valuable paper, knowing its rank among the Deaf and what 
it stands for, hence my anxiety to renew my subscription. 

I greatly fear that to you I am a mere unknown on 
account of my many travels for I have seen Canada from 
Atlantic to Pacific Oceans and covered approximately 8,000 
miles. The last two years I have lived in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and got employment in the Ford Motor Co., and first came 
across your popular issues of The Silent Worker and 
ordered my first subscription. I likewise joined the Buffalo 
Division N. F. S. D. No. 40 and became a “Frat,” on 
account of the Coughlin Brothers of that division being 
from my Alma Mater of Montreal, Quebec, and the young- 
est, my classmate, all of us French Canadians. Mr. James 
J. Coughlin, the Treasurer of the Buffalo Division N.F.S.D., 
has lately upon his appointment as Chairman of the Local 
Committee on Arrangements, by the Executive Board of 
the National Association of the Deaf, for the 1930 Conven- 
tion of that association at Buffalo, N. Y., asked that I accept 
a position as a personnel in his Skeleton Committee, w r hich 
will be either that of Vice-Chairman or Secretary of Local 
Committee and knowing the quality of good faith and 
enthusiasm in which he was prompted to ask me, I can 
only accept and do my utmost towards achieving our vital 
aim in making the Convention a tremendous success, calling 
to the fore our very essential energy and noteworthy cap- 
abilities. However, as things appear at present I feel a 
sort of Black Sheep, not being a full fledged member of 
the N. A. D., at the. same time accepting a position inside 
its fold. You can understand my sentiments, so as to be 
free of ideas one must accept unity of co-operation, hence 
I now venture to, not only renew my subscription to the 
Silent Worker but accept a Life Membership in the N.A.D. 
at the same time. 

It is understood without doubt that I am at present 
located in Quebec, Canada, but this does not necessarily 
mean permanent, it is only temporary for the time being. 

To-morrow I intend to leave for Montreal for a week’s 
visit to mv Alma Mater upon invitation, this week being 
the Inter-Provincial Annual Retreat of the Deaf where T 
expect approximately 400 in attendance. While there I 
am going to do what I can towards obtaining assistance 
for the N. A. D. De l’Epee Memorial and sound the Bugle 
Call for the 1930 Convention in Buffalo and I shall likewise 
boost the Silent Worker even if I have to go through 
peasoup to do it. I shall be in Buffalo, N. Y.. safe 
enough by March 8th. 

I have had a really grand time here in Quebec, being so 


fond of skating and skiing and gained about 20 lbs. Yester- 
day I was up the Mountains on the ski trial with a young 
lady from Ottawa, hearing, of course, but I have been 
marvellously careful for yon know I am an engaged young 
gentleman. My fiancee being Miss Myra Johnson, of 
Waterloo, N. Y., a graduate of Rochester School, a very 
talented and dazzling beauty that Flo Zeigfield apparently 
overlooked. 

I have not yet ran dry of news, for my far-sighted vision 
knows no horizon, yet my mother considers it foolhardy 
to waste so much of her fine writing paper and I feel guilty 
of giving you a lengthy sermon, so I must close hoping to 
hear from you at my Buffalo address when reached. I 
also would like to avail myself of the privilige of hearing 
from Secretary Moore with reference to my taking up 
Life Membership in the N. A. D. and would await Litera- 
ture governing the Association Laws and Constitutions 
also a N. A. D. pin or button, to grace the lapel of my 
coat. Hurrah for the N. A. D., it’s growing. 

Sincerely yours, 

R. E. Lawrence Smythe. 

317 Walnut St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WOULD NOT KNOW WHAT TO DO 
WITHOUT IT 

I have received every copy of the Worker up to Jan- 
uary, and I hope that you can find an extra January num- 
ber to send me, in spite of Mr. Meagher’s prediction that 
they would all be snapped up. I had no intention of 
letting my subscription lapse, I would not know what to 
do without the Silent Worker — it’s the one connecting 
link with “the rest of the world,” (the deaf world.) 
The only fault I can find with your magazine, is that there 
is not enough of it! 

Atlanta, Ga. Muriel Bishop. 



Rudolph Howard, two years old son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Messick, of Paterson, N. J. His 
daddy has been linotype operator on the Paterson 
Press for nearly twenty years. 
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Of Interest to the c 3£ouse < wife ^ 

(Tested Recipes by courtesy of Recipe Service Co., of Philadelphia) 

By Betty Barclay 


CREAMED OYSTERS 

1 pint oysters 

3 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons flour 
)4 teaspoon salt 

Few grains cayenne 
I egg yolk 

i cup thin cream or milk 

Clean oysters, heat to boiling point, and drain. Cook 
butter, flour and cream 5 minutes. Add oysters and egg, 
stir until thoroughly hot, and serve on buttered toast or 
crackers. Two tablespoons chopped mushrooms will 
greatly improve the dish. 

EGG MILK SHAKE 

3 cups milk 

3 eggs 

4 tablespoons sugar 
i teaspoon vanilla 

Few grains nutmeg 
' Few grains cinnamon 

Ya teaspoon salt 

Beat the eggs until very light; add the sugar, salt, vanilla 
and spices, then the milk. Stir till the sugar is dissolved 
then beat well. Serve cold. 

OATMEAL DROP CAKES 

i cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

Ya cup milk 
2 cups rolled oats 
2*4 cups flour 

i teaspoon baking powder 
Yz teaspoon salt 
I teaspoon cinnamon 
i teaspoon nutmeg 
i cup chopped seeded raisins 

Cream butter, add sugar, eggs well beaten, milk and 
rolled oats. Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add flour mix- 
ture to first mixture, thoroughly mix. Drop by spoonfuls 
on a greased baking pan and bake in a rather hot oven. 
This makes 32 to 36 cookies. 

PUFF-BALLS 

1 egg white 
4 oranges 

Y* cup powdered sugar 

Peel small oranges, removing white membrane with outer 
skin. Beat egg white, slightly, using wire whisk; add sugar, 
gradually, and continue beating until meringue is stiff and 
will hold its shape. Thrust a long slender wire skewer 
through the centre of each orange; frost them completely 
with the meringue, and suspend them, by the skewers, 
across a narrow pan, and bake twelve minutes in a slow 
oven, being careful not to let them brown. Twist skewers 
gently to remove them. These oranges make a pretty 
dessert or supper dish. 


BAKED RAREBIT 

J4 to % lb. mild soft cheese 
2 }4 cups bread crumbs 

1 two-third teaspoon salt 
one-third teaspoon paprika 
3 eggs 

ij4 cups milk 

AUNT ANN’S DROP CAKES 

1 c. sour cream 
1 c. sugar 
1 egg 

1 tsp. soda 
J4 tsp. salt 
J 4 tsp. vanilla 

Flour enough to make a stiff batter. 

Mix all the ingredients together and drop from a spoon 
onto a baking sheet. 

PINOCHE 

2 cups light brown sugar 
J 4 cup milk 

4 tablespoons butter 
Yz cup nuts 
1 teaspoon vanilla 

Boil first three ingredients until a soft ball can be formed 
in cold water. Remove from fire, cover and cool. Add the 
vanilla, and beat the candy until it begins to thicken. Add 
nuts and pour the mixture into a well-buttered pan. 

WELSH RAREBIT 

1 c. cheese finely cut 
1 c. thin cream sauce 
Y% tsp. paprika 
Ya tsp. mustard 

Add cheese, salt, paprika and mustard to the hot cream 
sauce (1 c. milk, 1 tbsp. butter, 1 tbsp. flour). Stir con- 
tantly until cheese is melted. It is better to cook rarebit 
in a double boiler and remove from stove while adding 
cheese. (Do not allow the water to boil). If a low tem- 
perature is maintained after the cheese is added it will not 
become stringy. One or two tablespoons of Worcestershire 
sauce may be added, or one-half cup of chopped olives. 
Serve at once on hot buttered toast or crackers. 

CHILDREN’S SPONGE CAKE 

1)4 c. flour 

1 c. sugar 

2 tsps. baking powder 

2 eggs in cup and sweet cream to fill remainder 

Put all together in a mixing bowl and stir hard for S 
minutes. Bake about 10 minutes in gem pans. Make 12 
cakes. 

THANKSGIVING SALAD 

Mold cranberry jelly in individual molds. Peel and slice 
oranges, cutting each slice in halves. Place mold of cran- 
berry jelly on lettuce-covered salad plate, circle with half- 
slices of orange. 
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CHOCOLATE JUNKET WITH CREAM CHERRIES 

i pkg. chocolate junket 
White i egg 

i tablespoonful powdered sugar 

1 pint milk 

J4 cupful cream 

Maraschino cherries 

Dissolve the junket powder in the slightly warm milk, 
pour at once into dessert glasses. Let set until firm, then 
chill. Just before serving, whip the cream with 2 teaspoon- 
fuls of the cherry juice. Beat the white of egg until dry, 
adding gradually the sugar. Fold this into the cream with 
the cherries cut in small pieces. 

HOT LEMONADE FOR COLDS 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

54 cup boiling water 

1 tablespoon sugar 

Add the sugar to the boiling .water and stir until dissolved. 
Add lemon juice and serve. 

Another method for making hot lemonade is to slice a 
lemon (including skin) and pour boiling water over it. 
Let stand 10 minutes, add sugar and serve. 

SCALLOPED RICE WITH CODFISH 

J4 c. uncooked rice 

14 c. shredded codfish (which has been cooked 
until nearly done) 

1 c. white sauce 

Ya c. grated cheese 
Buttered crumbs 

Boil the rice and cover the bottom of a buttered baking 
dish with it. Add codfish; cover with white sauce. Sprinkle 
the top with paprika and buttered crumbs. Bake in a 
moderate oven until crumbs are brown. 

SPANISH CAKE 

x /2 cupful butter or substitute 

1 cupful sugar 

2 eggs 

Yz cupful milk 

i'54 cupfuls prepared cake flour 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

J 4 teaspoonful salt 

Cream shortening, add sugar gradually. Add beaten egg 
yolks and beat hard. Sift flour, measure, add dry ingre- 
dients, and sift three tmes. Add alternately with milk to 
first mixture. Fold in beaten egg whites. Bake 40 minutes 
in loaf pan in a moderate oven (325-350 degrees F.). Cover 
with maple icing and decorate with halves of walnut meats. 

BROWN BETTY PUDDING 

Into a shallow buttered baking dish put a layer of peeled 
apples cut into eighths. Sprinkle with brown sugar, nutmeg 
and pieces of butter. Spread slices of stale or fresh bread 
with butter. Dip the slices into cold water, but do not 
allow them to soak. Add just enough water to bottom of 
baking dish to prevent burning. Cover the apples with the 
slices of bread, buttered side up. Sprinkle browrn sugar on 
top. Bake in a moderate oven until the apples are done. 
Serve wth hard, foamy or vanilla sauce. 

FRUIT JUICE COCKTAILS 

Iced Orange Juice 

Put in finely crushed ice to fill frappe glasses half full. 


Pour over it orange juice sweetened to taste. Serve on 
small plates covered with doilies. 

Honey Cocktail 

1 cup orange juice 

4 tablespoons lemon juice 

3 tablespoons honey 
Few grains salt 

Mix ingredients thoroughly. Put crushed ice in cocktail 
glasses, pour in mixture and serve at once, garnished with 
orange rind. 

PRUNE AND ORANGE JAM 

2 cups prunes 

4 oranges 

1 cup sugar 
*4 cup w T ater 

Wash prunes and cut pulp from pits. Put pulp through 
a food chopper. Peel oranges and cut in small pieces. 
Cut rind of 2 oranges into small pieces. Mix all together, 
add sugar and water; cook slowly until thick. Turn into 
sterilized glasses and when cool cover with paraffin. 

BREAD STICKS 

Take balls of dough, roll on bread board with hands until 
8 inches in length. Keep of uniform size and rounded ends, 
which may be done by bringing fingers close but not over 
ends of sticks. Let rise i 5 minutes. Start baking in a hot 
oven, reducing the heat that sticks may be crisp and dry. 

LEMON BUTTER ICING 

l A cup butter 

J4 teaspoon grated lemon rind 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 
Sifted powdered sugar 

Cream butter until very soft and add grated rind. Alter- 
nately add lemon juice and sugar, beating until light, and 
adding sugar until icing is thick enough to spread. 

CORN MEAL MUFFINS 

1 cup flour 
Yz cup corn meal 
14 teaspoon salt 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

4 tablespoons melted butter 

1 egg, slightly beaten • "■ 

J4 cup sweetened condensed milk 
Yz cup water 

Mix and sift together dry ingredients. Dissolve swreetened 
condensed milk in w T ater, add with egg to dry ingredients, 
beat well together. Add melted butter. Fill well-greased 
muffin tins two-thirds full of mixture. Bake in a rather hot 
oven (400 to 425 degrees F.) fifteen to tw r enty minutes. 

SNOW BALLS 

J 4 cup butter 

1 cup sugar 
Yz cup milk 
2 J 4 cups flour 

3/4 teaspoons baking pow r der 
Whites of 4 eggs 

Cream butter, add sugar gradually, milk and flour sifted 
with baking powder. Add egg whites stiffly beaten. Steam 
35 minutes in buttered cups. Serve wth preserved fruits or 
strawberry sauce. Makes about 16 cakes. 
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The Automatic Electric Company re- 
tained twenty deaf workers at work 
after laying off 800 of their help. 

For several years the company has 
employed deaf workers in the manu- 
facture of automatic telephone instru- 
ments for which the deaf have no use 
except when they must impose upon 
hearing friends to phone a message for 
them. It is kind of the company to re- 
tain these workers and this speaks well 
of the value of the service they are 
giving. — The Manitoba Echo . 


Grey G. Barham has a fine home and 
family at Monroe, La. He is a brick- 
layer with practically steady employ- 
ment at $14 and $15 per day. He has 
made some wise investments and has 
quite a bit of property. 

Fred S. Ward has done exceedingly 
well. He has a good printing business 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa, and a fine wife 
and a very nice home, plays golf, be- 
longs to the Chamber of Commerce, and 
is really a “leading citizen” in a town 
of 35,000. 

Dr. George G. W. Andree is pratic- 
ing dentistry in Tishomingo, Okla. Dr. 
Andree has a fine practice that amounts 
to a monopoly on the dentist business in 
a large sized town. He graduated from 
the dental school of the University of 
Michigan in 1908 with the degree of 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Last June, right after graduating, 
Casper Jacobson began working for the 
Federal Tile Co., Columbus, Ohio. He 
started in as an inspector of tiles and 
held that job for ten months. Then he 
was made foreman of a department em- 
ploying 42 girls and 8 men. This in- 
cluded mounting, sorting, packing and 
shipping departments and our young 
friend had charge of all. Later the boss 
discovered Casper had talent as a 
draftsman and he was given work in 
the office of the company. He is now 
a draftsman and designer. — The Buff 
and Blue. 


A NEW SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
IN CHINA 

A little over sixteen years ago a school 
for the blind was founded at Shanghai, 
China, through the efforts and through 
the financial backing of Dr. John Freyer, 
Professor Emeritus of Oriental Lang- 
uages and Literature of the University 
of California. His son, George B. Fre- 
yer, became its Superintendent. Recently 
through the same influence, a new school 
for the deaf was founded at Shanghai, 
with Mr. and Mrs. George B. Freyer as 
its Honorary Superintendents. Twelve 
pupils from the School for the Deaf at 
Hangchow, which was closed for lack of 
funds, and five girls from the School for 
the Deaf at Chefoo were its first pupils. 

The first annual report of this new 
school has just been received, and its 
contents are very interesting. — M. 


THE DEAF MAN’S REASON 

Scientists are pointing out how man 
in ancient times ascertained that he 
could lose an eye or leg and still live. 
They contrast this with present-day 


surg-ery wherein a man can lose his 
gall bladder, a kidney, a lung or even 
fifteen feet of his intestines and hardly 
even notice the loss. The miracle in 
regard to the loss of hearing might be 
pointed out as eevn more striking; only 
few doctors are at all familiar with the 
deaf, even those who have had consid- 
erable professional dealing with them. 
As is generally well known, total loss 
of hearing in childhood in the days of 
ancient civilization carried with it loss 
of citzenship and a practically com- 
plete disbarment from social, religious 
and industrial activites except the most 
menial kind of labor. But what is not 
so well known is the fact that under 
liberal modern methods of educating the 
deaf, the kind of education which fits 
the methods to the child such as most of 
our state schools employ, not only prepares 
the deaf to live, in every sense that the 
word to live may mean, but also depress- 
ing feeling connected with their deaf- 
ness. Much criticism has been hurled 
at state schools owing to the acquisition 
of the sign language by pupils therein. 
No doubt there are times and places 
where she use of the sign language 
should be restricted, but those who are 
deaf, the adult deaf especially, cling 
desperately to the sign language. To 
them it is a means of recreation, a 
relaxation, an aid to social intercourse, 
and broadening of the understanding 
amongst themselves, such as only the 
deaf can know. — H. in California Nenvs. 


A WARNING TO INVESTORS 

The story of James Frountfelter, a 
deaf man who was found dead in his 
home in Frankfort, recently, where he 
had lived alone, is a sad one. He at- 
tended the old school many years ago 
and has had many friends among the 
older deaf but for many years he has 
lived a lonely life. He has had the re- 
putation of being strictly honest, very 
industrious and very frugal. He did 
not use his money for selfish purposes but 
it was his ambition to leave a handsome 
sum of money for the home for the deaf. 
His will provides that after his funeral 
expenses are paid, a marker raised in 
memory of his mother and all other 
claims are satisfied the remainder of his 
property should go to the Home. 

No doubt he thought he was wealth}' 
but unforunately he had been deceived 
for years, and had been led to purchase 
worthless stocks with a face value of 
more than seventy thousand dollars. 
There is no telling how much money he 
had actually invested in them but re- 
ceipts, letters and check stubs show that 
as late as November he had paid out 
money for Texas oil stock which pro- 
bably has little or no value. 

As Mr. Jutt and I looked through the 
stack of gilded paper we resolved that 
we should teach the boys and girls how 
tetter to invest whatever savings they 
may have. 

There may be worse criminals than 
the man who will deceive a handicapped 
man and rob him of hard earned money, 
but such a thief deserves the condemna- 
tion of all honest people. 


It is hard even for one who is not 
handicapped to know how to invest 
money safely but it is usually a good 
plan for safety to let stocks, especially, 
oil stock and mining stock alone. There 
are reliable bankers and other business 
men in every community whose advice 
about investments is much safer than that 
of the smooth tongued stranger or pro- 
moter who is trying to sell something. 
Real estate with a good title, govern- 
ment bonds and other public improve- 
ments bonds which have been approved 
by good attorneys are very much safer 
than wild cat stock. — Supt. Pittinger in 
The Silent Hoosier. 


AVENUES OF EMPLOYMENT 

Editor The Record: Among those in the 
ranks of business and industry, many a 
word of complaint, protestation, despair, 
worry and anxiety has been almost in- 
variably received about the almost un- 
speakable difficulty of securing a desir- 
able position under excellent working 
conditions. Business depression, cur- 
tailed production, over-production, fail- 
ures, strikes, inventory and other phases 
of inactivity are the various causes of 
unemployment, either temporary or per- 
manent, and hence the same difficulty 
resultant from the scarcity of “help- 
wanted” positions and in like manner the 
unpenetrable bulwarks of already filled 
positions as before mentioned. 

In cases where problems which should 
involve comfort and luxury and the se- 
curity of a good lucrative position arise, 
it is generally, found that there must be 
something amiss with the manner in 
which those masses of the position-aspir- 
ing class are, in large numbers, not well 
acquainted with the modern requirements 
of business and, still worse, are not in 
an advantageous position to grapple 
with the ever-changing conditions of in- 
dustry. That is the economic problem of 
bread-winning life which the masses are 
daily trying to solve for their own bet- 
terment. 

In the way, whichever right or wrong 
it may be, of getting a position or a 
“job,” it mainlv deals with the character 
istics and peculiarities of an applicant 
himself alone, everything considered. 
The most supreme test of a question 
often asked of an applicant as to his 
cuolifications and requirements for a 
particular position sought after is: What 
can you do? There is no earthly reason 
why an able-bodied person shou'd not 
be given a chance of remunerative era- 
nlovment when he has mastered a good 
trade of whatever cal'ing may corre’ate 
w’ith his e*er-comnelling desire of a 
hanpy, contented life. 

Po^s the deplorable lack of knowledge 
about the tecbn’eal points or terms of a 
t,!, de or the “t'icks of the trade" more 
rt> a .n incid»nt'’l handicap of ohvsical 
h'abilitv or : nfir ry, i*y bar one from em- 
n'ovment'’ Possih’v ves. Ts the mere 
f-iob n-f hurrmn deafness or eo m e other 
'fight de f orrr>bv ’t«e’f r, et*-imenta' to the 
hos* service of a working svstem? Cer- 
tai’olv not so! To c'^e an insfanoe of 
o-odern m-thods in busi"ess and Industry, 
the practi-al use of an orde--slip card 
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with instruction sheet system takes the 
place of the talking and hearing service, 
with the exception of the telephone as a 
necessary adjunct, just as well as work- 
able in some certain classified positions 
where no speaking, mouth to mouth (no 
talking by way of mouth), is required, 
as in the case of a linotyping machine. 
So much the bet.er for the unheard eats 
and the stiiled tongue with a keen intel 
lect and the alert eye actuated by the 
occupation of deft fingers at either 
manual labor or brain work. Again, so 
much more so for the silent one to “play 
a lone hand ’ at some specialized work 
which he is assigned to do that is wei! 
recognizable of his ability and skill. 

In every field of human endeavor 
there are many various avenues of em- 
ployment wherein anyone will find plenty 
of opportunity to insure him a positive 
future. The man of superior intelligence 
usually takes the business method of ap- 
plying by letter for a responsible posi- 
tion in business or profession. The man 
of average understanding takes the only 
alternative way of presenting himself in 
person and making his wants known, by 
way of recommendation or reference, or 
through the help of an interpreter, a 
friend or a parent. Another successful 
way of securing a position is to bring 
working tools or to submit a sample of 
work as a matter of proven worth and 
skill. In case of vacancy or opening, the 
presentation of a trade-union card ob- 
tains a position without much difficulty. 

In taking a careful survey of the 
“ways and means” of getting a position 
of such kind as it best possibly meets the 
requirements of an applicant’s special 
case, the difference between replying to 
a “want-ad” and answering it is about 
the difference between studying a lesson 
and learning it. What is the difference 
between eating an oyster and sw'allow-ing 
it? It is a matter of gastronomy to deal 
with for best results. Scan carefully 
over “help-wanted” advertisement col- 
umns and find out what you want to suit 
your qualifications and also study the fol- 
lowing “negative clauses” and use youi 
judgment accordingly. “Only the expert' 
ent-ed need apnly.” “Otherwise do not 
call,” “None but first class apply.” “Ap- 
p’y in person,” “Write by letter," “Steady 
position for right man,” “References re- 
quired,” “No beginners,” “Learners 
taken, over age of 18.” Some industrial 
concerns furnish application blanks to be 
fil'ed out for future reference: some 
others provide forms of ouestionairic-s 
to be an wered out, as a matter of mental 
test. The government, citv, state or fed- 
eral, offers civil service examinations for 
such desired positions as listed. Some 
positions call for sneed and accuracy; 
some others reouire close attention to de- 
tails; some others produce slow but care- 
ful work of specialization, and so on, 
which should be classified separately in 
each a different system of experience and 
practice. 

Indeed, this is a close-fisted but bounti- 
ful-handed world to live in. The gen- 
eta' routine of office and factory work 
is always, as a good business rule, auto- 
matic in all w-alks of life so that the 
machinery of human mind and bodv 
must needs be, perforce, adjusted itself 
tr the “custody of automatism” and pro- 
gressiveism, or in another meaning of 
the word, into the s'avery of habit like 
the regularity of a clock. The all-direct 


answer to the question of how to get a 
position and hold it sucessfully is-. 
“Learn your trade or profession well and 
master every detail thoroughly.” Not 
only sufficiency of that, but “know how 
to write good business English” that be- 
speaks mental efficiency, which is the 
only best assets you can possess, so 
much above par as it may mean much 
for your future happiness and prosperity 
at your own disposal. 

Clarence A. Boxley. 

Troy, Jan. 18, 1928. 


DEAF-MUTE, 14, IS RESCUE HERO 

Angelo Marucci, 14, of 373 Gray Street 
Oraange, N. J. says the Nescurf Star 
Eagle, saved the life of John J. Condron, 
42 of 83 Maple Street, Jersey City, a 
Public Service workman, who was knock- 
ed unconscious into a manhole filled with 
water in Lincoln Avenue, Orange, recent- 
ly. 

Gesticulating wildly, young Marucci 
attracted the attention of workmen who 
descended on the ladder, finally located 
the unconscious man and nulled him out. 
Angelo attended the Trenton school 
where he learned to read and write and 
was home on his vacation 
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Cbe British Deaf Cimes 

An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 

Published every t<wo months 

EDITED BY 
ALFRED SHANKLANI) 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Annual subscription — single copies (pre 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar hill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 

Cbe British Deaf Cimes, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND 


Well-Seasoned 

Securities 

Shawinigan Water & Power. . 
aV2% 


Shell-Union Oil 5 % 

International Match 5 % 

Central Arkansas Public 

Sendee 5 % 

Oslo Gas & Electricity 
Works 5 % 


National Dairy Products 

5 V 4 % 

Dominican Republic 5 Y>% 

North German Lloyd 6 % 

I own and offer 600 shares, 
(par value $ 25 ) 
Southern California Edison 
Company 6% preferred 
stock 

at about $27 per share 
SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 

18 West 107th St. 
Correspondent of 
LEE, HIGG1NSON k CO 
since 1909 


A Message to YOU ! 

While busy in earning a liveli- 
hood for yourself and for your 
family, are you giving some 
thought to the time when vour 
capacity for work will be dimin- 
ished, and when you will want 
to take things easy in old age? 
The New England Mutual (Old- 
est Chartered Life Insurance 
Company in U. S.) offers you 
the most liberal policy contract 
possible. 

No discrimination against deaf- 
mutes. No charge for medical 
examination. 

My personal service and helpful 
suggestions are offered to you. 
Disability benetfis, too, if you 
want it. 

You gain nothing by delay. For 
full information and list of pol- 
icy holders, address — 

MARCUS L. KENNER 

Special Agent 

200 West 1 nth St., N. Y. 




TOOLS WHICH QUALIFY STUDENTS 
— AS FUTURE SKILLED MECHANICS 



f AV A SCAN CO 


Train your Students on 
standard woodworking tools. 
These tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


Fay & Egan Manual Train- 
ing Equipment is used by all 
the leading Colleges and 
schools in the country. 


No. 5o6 Electric Ball Bearing 
Hand Planer and Jointer 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF WHICH HAVE 
INSTALLED FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Fultrn, Missouri. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Talladega, Alabama. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Cave Spring, Georgia. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Flint, Michigan. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Columbus, Ohio. . 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF A 

Newport News, Virginia. Jnr, 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF f JZM 

Staunton, Virginia. 


No. 5 o Electric Ball Bearing 
Band Saw 


No. 5 og Electric Ball Bearing 
Vertical Hollow Chisel Mortiser 


No. 5 oo Electric Ball Bearing 
Variety Saw 


No. 490 Electric Ball Bearing 
Single Cylinder Surfacer 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 
Typt D — Alternating Current 
Totally enclosed variable speed A. 
C. motor headstock and nevo built- 
in control 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 

Established 1830 

3800-3900 Oakley, 

Roberston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serv- 
ing the Deaf for thirty-nine years. It 
has always improved and will continue to 
improve if the Deaf keep faith with us. 
The SILENT WORKER is in a class by 
itself ; there is nothing like it in the world 
and its equipment is unequalled. To 
keep it going 

THE DEAR MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
friend or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $a.oo 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $2.50. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Buff and Blue 


a college magazine 

Published by the Undergraduates 
of 

Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays , and verse, contri- 
buted by students and Alumni. The Athletics, 
Alumni and the local departments and the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity notes are of great interest to 
those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of the 
Buff and Blue. Subscription $ 1.50 a year. 



The Silent Worker Subscrip tion Offer 


O X 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 


The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 

The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky).... 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri; 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

The Register (Rome, New York) 

The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 


• « t -> x 

The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington). 


Membership in National Association of the Deaf 
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(Those already life members may send $1.50, provided letters of credit are shown.) 






“She Only l&ay to 

It takes a little courage 
And a little self-control 

And some grim determination 
If you want to reach a goal. 

It takes a deal of striving, 

And a firm and stern-set chin, 

No matter what the battle. 

If you’re really out to win. 

There’s no easy path to glory, 

There’s no rosy road to fame. 

Life, however we may view it, 

Is no simple parlor game ; 

But its prizes call for fighting, 

For endurance and for grit, 

For a rugged disposition 

And a “don’t-know-wheo-to-quit.” 

You must take a blow or give one. 

You must risk and you must lose, 

A.nd expect that in the struggle 
You will suffer from a bruise. 

But you mustn’t wince or falter 
If a fight you once begin ; 

Be a man and fac« the battle — 

That’s the only way to win. 

— r Author Unknown 


